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THE ORIGIN OF THE TESTS IN THE OTIS GROUP_ 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE: ADVANCED 
EXAMINATION’ 


IRVING P. FOOTE “ 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


When one considers the wide use to which the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale has been put and the great amount of experimentation 
that had been reported in the field of intelligence testing prior to the 
publication of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, it would seem that 
there would be easily available much information on the origin of the 
tests. But this is not so. The following information is the result of 
a study of the origin of the various tests, made from published sources, 
supplemented by information supplied to the writer by Dr. Otis in a 
personal letter. 

Otis states (14: 241) :2 “The ideas for the tests have been derived 
from various sources, chiefly, perhaps, from the Stanford revision of 
the Binet scale. The general character of most of them is doubtless 
familiar. In substance, the remaining tests are designed especially 
for this study.” It will be noted that the above has reference to the 
Absolute Point Scale. He says later, however (15): “The six tests 
of the Absolute Point Scale of which I did not give samples in the 
appendix were practically the same as those used in the Advanced 
Examination, except for the Directions test, which was materially 


revised, although the general form and purpose of the test were the 
same.” 


‘Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
*Numbers identify the sources in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
The first number indicates the source; the second indicates the page citation. 
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It seems best to take up the consideration of the tests singly, to 
give such data as are relevant, and to point out, if possible, the rela- 
tionship, if any, which each test may have to the Stanford revision, 
as suggested by the author. 


THE DIRECTIONS TEST 


The directions, or understanding of instructions, test was first de- 
vised by Woodworth and Wells (24) in order to determine in part 
whether success in tests was dependent upon ability to understand 
instructions. They report on an investigation carried out by a com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association, appointed in 1906 
(24: 1), “to act as a general control committee on the subject of 
measurements.” This committee took up two general lines of work: 
first, the determination of a series of group and individual tests, with 
reference to practical applications; and, second, the determination of 
standard experiments of a more technical character. The subcom- 
mittee whose report is found in this reference centered its work on 
(24: 1) “tests so frequently employed in individual and pathological 
psychology for determining the speed and quality of association.” 

Conditions to be met with in this type of test, according to the au- 
thors, are (24: 68): “(1) That the motor response should be very 
simple and quickly performed; (2) that the instructions should be 
very simple and varied; and (3) that the instructions should be as 
concise as possible so that reading time might not be the determin- 
ing factor.” 

Three tests were prepared—two easy directions tests of approxi- 
mately equivalent difficulty, and one hard test “arranged in the gen- 
eral form of the Ebbinghaus combination test.” The easy test is 
illustrated by the following (24: 71) : “Make a line across this line |. 
Cross out the ‘g’ in ‘tiger.’”” The hard test is illustrated as follows 
(24: 72) : “With your pencil make a dot over any one of these letters, 
‘FGHIJ,’ and a comma after the largest of these three words: ‘boy’ 
‘mother’ ‘girl.’ Then if Christmas comes in March, make a cross 
right here ——; but if not, ——,” etc. 

Directions are a part of all tests. How much Otis was influenced 
by the constant presence of the directions factor in the Binet tests, 
the Stanford revision, and other tests, and the results reported by 
Woodworth and Wells, cannot be determined. His adaptation and 
development seem to consist of his formulation of the test on a defi- 
nite time-limit basis and his easy scoring device. It is interesting to 
note how he has utilized the alphabet as the foundation material for 
his test. 

The origin of the Directions test in the Otis Group Intelligence 


i 
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Scale may, then, be attributed to the work of Binet and of Woodworth 
and Wells and the ever-present necessity for following directions on 
the part of the examinee. 


THE OPPOSITES TEST 


The earliest reference to tests of this type that the writer could 
find was by Aikens, Thorndike, and Hubbell, who used opposites tests 
in an experiment reported in 1902 (2: 377). 

Woodworth and Wells (24: 5) state that association tests may serve 
at least one of three purposes, and must be specifically adapted to 
the purpose which they are to serve. These purposes are: first, a 
measure of speed of formation of new associations; second, mental 
diagnosis—psychoanalytic value; and, third, a measure of mental 
alertness. Speed of association, they say, is an important factor, and 
familiarity of subject with material should be approximately equal. 
They used a test in which the subject was asked to give the words of 
opposite meaning to those listed. 

Whitley (23: 22) reports extensive experimentation with oppo- 
sites tests in Columbia University and Barnard College in 1911. 
Briggs (7) reports using two of the Woodworth and Wells’ opposites 
tests in an investigation of “Formal English Grammar as Disci- 
pline,” 1913. Anderson and Hilliard (3: 402) in 1916 used two lists 
of twenty words each to which children of ten years of age were to 
give opposites. Instructions were given so that the subjects would 
understand the meaning of the term “opposite” before the beginning 
of the test. The authors give as the source of their list Woodworth 
and Wells, and they state (3: 406): “Practically all who have used 
opposites tests have found good correlations with other measures of 
ability.” 

King and Gold (10: 460), reporting in 1916, say: “Taken in con- 
nection with other tests, opposites, properly standardized, we believe, 
may prove a peculiarly valuable help in measuring mental ability.” 
They refer to the well-known work of Thorndike, Wells, Norsworthy, 
and Simpson with opposites tests. They say (10: 464): “The only 
definite attempt to standardize the opposites test is that of Dr. Wells.” 
Pintner in 1918 standardized an opposites test as a part of his battery 
of group tests (16). 

Opposites tests have, therefore, been widely experimented with; 
but it has been impossible to discover anywhere the form in which 
Otis uses the test in his scale, requiring the examinee to pick out in 
each case the word of opposite meaning from a list of five words and 
to underline the correct word. Otis first used this form in his Abso- 
lute Point Scale. It was next used in the army Alpha test. Otis con- 
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tinued its use in the seale under discussion. It is a splendid device for 
objective scoring, and the author should be given full credit for work- 
ing it out. 

From the data gathered one may conclude that the opposites test 
has been a much-used device in testing for intelligence. Many experi- 
menters have used it, among whom Thorndike and his associates seem 
to have been the earliest, though soon followed by Woodworth and 
Wells. Otis had well-established precedents for its use, and he con- - 
tributed the device noted above for rendering the test more objective 
and more easily scored. 


THE DISARRANGED SENTENCES TEST 


The first use of the disarranged sentence that the writer has been 
able to discover is in the 1908 form of the Binet scale, where it is used 
as a part of the eleven-year-old test. It is a part of the twelve-year- 
old test in the Stanford revision, and is used in the army Alpha test. 
It is commonly understood that Otis made available to the army psy- 
chologists the material he had at hand in 1917, when he was called to 
the department of psychological research in the Surgeon General’s 
office shortly after the outbreak of the war; and it may be assumed 
that this, perhaps, was one of his contributions to the army Alpha 
test. His contribution, then, consists of the adaptation of the disar- 
ranged sentence test to group purposes and of the true or false device 
for objective scoring. 

THE PROVERBS TEST 


Otis made use of this test in his Absolute Point Scale, and contin- 
ued its use in his Group Intelligence Scale. In a reference to the 
former (14: 241), he attributes this test to Mrs. Mary D. Chamber- 
lain; and, in a later statement (15), he adds that he discovered the 
material approximately as used in the scale in the Buckel Foundation 
library, Stanford University. 

Root (18: 63) states: “The experimenter is indebted to the Buckel 
Foundation Laboratory, Stanford University, for the use of this test. 
As no norms existed, it was necessary to establish them. It demands 
the ability to interpret refined figurative meaning into the sentence 
and to recognize its analogous counterpart when couched in entirely 


different phraseology. . . . Back of the more or less superficial 
linguistic ability is perhaps a sort of fundamental capacity for mak- 
ing shrewd verbal analogies. . . . This test is useful in estimat- 


ing linguistic, reading, and interpretative ability and the capacity to 
grasp fine shades of meaning.” Root’s conclusions are (18: 67): 
“There is a decided tendency for subjects making a high score in the 
Proverbs test to surpass in the Binet tests. On the other hand, low 
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scores in the Proverbs tests are accompanied by low rank in the Binet 
tests.” High vocabulary scores are reported as accompanying the 
high Proverbs test scores. The proverbs used are the same as those 
used by Otis. 

THE ARITHMETIC TEST 

Whipple says (22: 461) that because of the “implication of percep- 
tion, movement, attention, retention, and perhaps other forms of men- 
tal activity, as well as simple associative activity, the computation test 
has been employed not merely for the special purpose of studying the _ 
nature and course of associative processes, but also for the more gen- 
eral purpose of investigating mental efficiency at large. Oehrn (13), 
for example, who was one of the first to use computation as a mental 
test, sought to study individual differences in the nature of associa- 
tive processes; Aikens, Thorndike, and Hubbell (2), . . . to 
study the correlation of specific mental functions.” 

Bonser (6) in 1910 reported the use of arithmetic tests quite simi- 
lar to those later used by Otis in the Group Intelligence Scale. He 
found good positive correlations with all of his battery of tests save 
two. The Stanford revision makes use of arithmetic problems, and 
the army Alpha has a series very much like that found later in the 
Otis scale. The Stanford revision is given by Otis (15) as the source 
of the idea for his arithmetic test. 


THE GEOMETRIC FIGURES TEST 


Otis (14: 242) acknowledges his indebtedness to Abelson for the 
plan of testing with geometric: figures. Abelson (1: 279) in 1911 
reported his attempts to study mental deficiency with children just 
below normality. Among his tests he used eighteen exercises involv- 
ing geometric figures in which circles, squares, and triangles were 
shown in varying juxtaposing and overlapping positions. An accom- 
panying series of directions, such as “point in the triangle, but not 
in the circle,” was given the subject. The real tests were preceded 
by several illustrative exercises, and the directions were given orally. 
It was an individual test. Abelson’s figures were eighteen in number 
and were of varying complexity. Otis uses two figures, one simple 
and the other complex, and his directions are written. It has been 
impossible to locate a record of any other test in which geometric fig- 
ures have been used as in the tests devised by Abelson and Otis. 
Whitley (24: 70) reports the use of geometric figures in a cancella- 
tion test. 


THE ANALOGIES TEST 


Otis does not refer to his source for this test. 
Bickersteth says (4: 45): “This is sometimes known as the mixed 
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relations test. It was first used as an intelligence test by Burt with 
Liverpool children.” Pintner and Renshaw (17: 263) say: “The 
form of the analogy seems to have had its origin with the Aristote- 
lians, and it has come down to us through logic and formal grammar. 
Among the earliest attempts to use the analogies relation, its percep- 
tion and completion, as a mental test, was that of Woodworth and 
Wells. Similarly it has been used by Whitley in her study of the 
validity of various forms of association tests in respect to practice 
effects, variability, and correlations; by Burt, who gave the name 
‘analogies’ to the test; by Briggs, in his study of the disciplinary 
effects of instruction in grammar on the higher mental processes of 
children of various ages; and by Bingham and Whipple with Amer- 
ican college students. Woodworth and Wells claim the test meas- 
ures ‘skill in handling associations,’ ‘flexibility of mental perform- 
ance;’ Burt, ‘perceptions, explicit or implicit, of the relation of recon- 
struction of the analogous one by relative suggestion ;’ Briggs, ‘rapid- 
ity and accuracy of mental reorientation,’ the ‘functioning of meaning 
tendencies ;’ Whipple is ‘confident that the analogies test brings out 
an ability that is symptomatic for the purpose of selecting gifted 
children; . . . Bickersteth speaks of it as a test for discreet 
reasoning. Until comparatively recent development of group test- 
ing, the tests of Woodworth and Wells and of Whipple and Fraser, 
comprising some twenty single analogies to each test, were most com- 
monly used, and this most frequently as an individual test wherein 
the association reaction time played a very important part.” 

Woodworth and Wells (24: 56) say: “The form of test in which the 
stimulus is.a word and the response another word standing in some 
assigned logical relation to the stimulus has been long and widely 
used, and has an intellectual atmosphere that makes it seem likely 
to prove a test of individual differences of the intellectual sort. . . . 
Besides the familiarity of the associations employed, the test calls for 
skill in handling these associations; and it is this skill, most of all, 
which the test designs to measure. In other words, it is the efficiency 
of the ‘determining tendency,’ or adjustment to react to instructions, 
which should be revealed by the speed of the performance.” 

Their procedure was to select a large number of words and to elimi- 
nate all that seemed ambiguous or unduly difficult and to try out the 
remainder. The following tests were devised and tried out: the op- 
posites test, the verb-object test, the supra-ordinate concept or species- 
genus test, the subordinate concept or genus-species test, the part- 
whole test, the whole-part test, the agent-action or subject-verb test, 
the action-agent or verb-subject test, the attribute-substance or ad- 
jective-noun test, and the mixed relations test. Their object was 
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(24: 63) “to get some insight into flexibility of mental performance.” 
Directions were mostly in the form of illustrations. 

Bickersteth (4: 45-47) says in 1917: “It (the analogies test) was 
first used by Burt as an intelligence test for Liverpool children. . . . 
A high correlation of this test with intelligence was found by Vickers 
and Wyatt with Manchester children. As a result of their experi- 
ments, these investigators conclude that it is an extremely subtle one 
for grading children in school entrance examinations, etc. iad 
The test is not very suitable as a group experiment under nine 

In using the analogies test, Otis has not devised any new type of 
test, but has applied to the analogies test as devised by Woodworth 
and Wells his device of using alternative answers which he uses also 
in his Opposites, Similarities, and other tests for the purpose of ob- 
taining objective scoring. The examinee is directed to choose and 
underline the correct one of several alternative answers. In this way 
all necessity for judgment on the part of the scorer is eliminated. 


THE SIMILARITIES TEST 


This test is but another form of the analogies test, and is used to a 
limited extent in the Stanford revision. The modifications or adap- 
tations which seem to have been resorted to by Otis are, first, the one 
noted in the above paragraph in the matter of the method for objec- 
tive scoring, and, second, the introduction of the geometrical figures 
as a part of the test. The origin of the analogies test and the use of 
geometric figures in tests have been treated in earlier paragraphs of 
this discussion. The adaptation of the geometric figures to the Sim- 


ilarities test is very clever. Myers has utilized this same idea exten- 
sively in his “Mental Measure.” . 


THE NARRATIVE COMPLETION TEST 


Otis (14: 242) says: “The Narrative Completion test was of the 
type used by Whipple, Ebbinghaus, Terman, and others. It con- 
sisted of a short story of which certain words were omitted, leaving 
blanks in which the pupils were required to write words which in 
their judgment best fitted into the story.” Whipple (22: 650) has 
the following to say in this connection: “On account of the enthusi- 
astic statements of Ebbinghaus, who characterizes this method as ‘a 
real test of intelligence’ and as ‘a simple, easily applied device for 
testing those intellectual activities that are fundamentally important 
and significant, both in school and in life,’ the test has assumed some 
prominence.” Terman and Childs (20: 198) also point out Ebbing- 
haus’s (8) characterization of this type of test as a ‘real test of intel- 
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ligence.’ They further say (20: 198): “Ebbinghaus finds a correla- 
tion between this test and intelligence; Wiersma, between capacity 
in the completion test and native ability; Kruger and Spearman, a 
correlation of 97 per cent between capacity in the completion test 
and hypothetical ‘central factors.’”» Terman’s completion test was 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 

Miles and Butterworth (11) attempted to determine the relative 
difficulty of various elisions of the completion test, “Where the Dan- 
delions Went,” using twenty-five members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Trabue (21: 1) also quotes the characterization by Ebbinghaus of 
the completion test method as “a real test of intelligence.” He fur- 
ther states (21: 1): “As a matter of fact, the completion of incom- 
plete sentences correlates remarkably well with almost any other meas- 
ure of desirable qualities.” Trabue standardized a series of comple- 
tion tests which have been widely used, and it has been found that 
they correlate well with intelligence. 

Otis seems to have used his ability at making adaptations in this 
instance also. First, it is not necessary to find the missing word for 
every blank in the mutilated narrative; second, the correct word is 
one of three alternative words in lines and columns to the right of the 
text of the narrative; third, the correct word is to be indicated, not 
by writing it in, as is usually the procedure, but by underlining the 
correct word among the three at the right of the narrative. 


THE MEMORY TEST 


In discussing memory for ideas, or logical memory, Whipple says 
that this type of test is characterized by the use of meaningful mate- 
rial and the requirement that the subject shall reproduce ideas rather 
than give a verbatim report. The purpose of the test is, among other 
things, to determine individual differences in training and native 
ability. He says further (22: 571): “Among others, the following 
examples are characteristic of these various uses of the logical mem- 
ory test. In the Binet-Simon series of 1908 the ‘Story of the Fire’ 
was first introduced at the eighth and ninth years. Wissler used a 
logical memory test in his series applied to Columbia freshmen; Ter- 
man, in his comparative study of bright and dull boys; 
Simpson, in his comparison of competent and incompetent adults. 

Perhaps the most elaborate investigation of ‘memory for 
connected trains of thought’ is, however, that of Henderson, who 
administered a series of tests to over 200 S’s, ranging from ten-year- 
old fifth-grade children to adult students in the university.” Hen- 
derson’s (9) study was based, however, on the efficiency in reproduc- 
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ing after an attempt to learn had been made, and was in that respect 
different from the test that Otis uses. 

It has been impossible to discover the use of a memory test in which 
the detailed questions were asked the subject after he had heard the 
selection read, as is the case in the Otis test. Otis has again displayed 
in this test his ability for devising an easy scoring plan. 


SUMMARY 


Otis has used no entirely new test in his Group Intelligence Scale. 
The Proverbs test is seemingly new, but Otis makes due acknowledg- 
ment to Mrs. Chamberlain for its origin. He has made interesting 
adaptations and modifications of tests that have been devised by oth- 
ers. His contribution, it appears, consists in the various devices for 
choice among differing answers for the purpose of providing objective 
scoring. These devices are used in the Opposites, the Disarranged 
Sentences, the Analogies, the Similarities, the Narrative Completion, 
and the Memory tests. 
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HIGH POINTS IN ADULT SCHOOL WORK Y 


TULLYE E. BORDEN ¥Y 
Rural School Supervisor, Randolph County, Alabama 


When I attempted to organize adult school work in Alabama and 
was greeted with such expressions as, “Times is a-gettin’ too high- 
flyin’ fur me;” “I’ve lived this long athout a edicition, I guess I kin 
go on the rest of the way;” “Lord, I ain’t never seed in one of them 
big univarsalies, and I thank God I ain’t;” “I’m gettin’ too old to 
larn,” etc., I knew there must be real work ahead. 

One old man said, after he had attended the adult school for a few 
weeks, “Wal, I didn’t know it could be sich fun to go to school;” and 
neither did I realize until I attempted it that it required so much 
planning, petting, humoring, and cajoling to make the adult work a 
success. But that’s a part of the game. Back of it all there’s that 
burning desire to learn, to break away from conditions that circum- 
stances have thrust upon them, and it only requires real understand- 
ing to adapt one’s education to the form necessary to win the regard 
of these adult pupils. Though they live in their own small sphere of 
life, seeing and knowing the same conditions day after day, consigned 
to that same menial round of toil because they have not the key— 
that is, the alphabet—which unlocks for them the great storehouse of 
knowledge, including science, art, literature, history, and the inven- 
tions, from the past ages down to the present, yet they are just as 
sympathetic, just as appreciative, and just as human as others who 
have climbed the ladder of fame to the utmost rounds. And when I 
say “human,” I mean it in the same old way—that is, they have their 
likes and dislikes, their opinions, and, most of all, their whims and 
peculiarities, just as any one else. 

In adult work it’s a game of give and take. They’re not only tak- 
ing, but they are giving as well; and the two types of education are 
as far apart as star and star. One is books, beauty, and wealth, but 
not the kind of wealth inherited from the rich uncle or from some oil 
investment; the other is knowledge and experience handed down, 
within narrow limits, from generation to generation. 

And what are the things they themselves like to have included in 
this process of give and take? The first I shall mention—and a prin- 
ciple which, much to my chagrin, I learned through bitter experience— 
is: Teach them first the things they most desire to know. Sometimes 
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it’s “to larn to read my Bible,” sometimes it’s “to figar out how much 
my cotton comes to,” and sometimes it’s “to tell by the calendar when 
the moon changes,” or “to larn to write my name instead of making 
my sign.” While visiting in the homes of these people, I found out 
their urgent desires; then, on the first day of school, they were set 
to work on these very things. Later these were supplemented with 
other phases of work. And, my; how they labored, how they toiled! 
Then the joy and pleasure of the conqueror. Determination knew 
no defeat. But that’s another story. 

Secondly, above all else, materials, methods, and devices must be 
practical, well suited to their age, occupations, and abilities, and— 
most important of all—well within the narrow scope of their 
own experiences. Often the best pedagogical and psychological prin- 
ciples were not found to be the most effective. Some of our leading 
educators would have been shocked beyond words to have observed 
a twentieth-century school being conducted in the manner in which 
most of ours were conducted. Sometimes all were working diligently 
on their A B C’s; at other times the whole room was lined up across 
the floor, spelling orally from the small vocabulary they had learned, 
and “turning down” just like children when they missed a word. 
Most of the work was individual. Method had no sway. It was 
mostly a “follow-your-nose” process. 

Most of the adult pupils have the idea that the way school used to 
be taught “is good enough fur us.” I recall a remark that was made 
by one man after I had praised him very highly for the progress he 
had made: “Wal, I reckon I ain’t a-larnin’ so much; I ain’t larnt to 
say my A B C’s backwards yit.” 

One teacher, through a reaction from the past year’s experience in 
the public schools, had taught her adult pupils the terms applied to 
the figures in the problem of multiplication. In the meantime she 
had been reading to them from the Bible Story Book of Jeremiah. 
Pointing to the multiplicand and asking its name, she drew from one 
old woman this answer: “Hain’t that the one ye called ‘Jeremiah? ” 

Then the old adage, “Variety is the spice of life,” holds just as true 
in the most remote and isolated mountain districts as it does in the 
most modern kindergarten. They like a change of menu! 

Music was always a rare treat, even though the little traveling vic- 
trola was marveled at and spied with that suspicious, curious grin 
which seemed to asseverate: “Ye’ve done tuck God’s job away from 
him.” But after a few weeks of music they heartily enjoyed seeing 
who could raise the hand first when the dog barked, or the horses’ 
hoofs hit the road, in The Bear Hunt piece. And voices that had long 
been hushed except for an occasional hymn, such as, “How Firm a 
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Foundation” or “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” were merrily caroling, 
“Sweetly Sings the Donkey as He Goes to Hay,” or, “It Isn’t Any - 
Trouble Just to Smile,” and similar tunes. 

And jokes! Well, they certainly should be a part of the menu. 
At first, however, in our schools, they were quite unknown; but 
we had said to ourselves at the opening of school that no day should 
pass without at least one good, hearty laugh. It seemed, at the begin- 
ning, almost hopeless. One joke would be told, but to no avail; 
then another and another; then, slowly, possibly one or two tobacco- 
stained and usually drawn and almost toothless mouths would slightly 
curve upward, but always to be occulted quickly and totally by the 
hand or even a book. But this was not the end. Ultimately how 
they did enjoy the jokes! These became a part of our day’s work. 

I recall one man, rather large—in fact, about 217 pounds—strong, 
husky, with never more than one suspender, always barefooted, one 
trouser leg rolled almost to the knee, the other dangling loosely 
around the ankle (this I could never understand), and hickory shirt 
open at the neck, who always got the greatest kick imaginable from 
humorous things. It was a treat to see him enjoy them. He had 
favorite ones from the list that had been told which he never failed to 
call for each time jokes were begun. 

And just as essential, or even more so, is play. Yet play, like music, 
at first was a rather queer sort of an intruder on our school grounds. 
No one knew how to play. They were “done too old for sich foolish- 
ness.” But before many weeks they were actually looking forward 
to playtime as though it were a traveling circus passing through. 

Yes, they even unraveled homespun stockings to make balls. Mar- 
bles were brought in. Every kind of a game, from “Good Morning” 
to “Jump the Rope,” was in progress. Contests and races of all kinds 
stirred the very depths of excitement and enthusiasm. Hats, bon- 
nets, and canes were frantically waving in the air when a game or 
contest was being carried on. 

I recall the morning I passed one of the pupils—a man of about 
forty years, strong, stout, and husky—on the way to school. I asked 
him if he would like a lift over to the schoolhouse. He was rather 
shy, and somewhat demurringly refused the ride. After I insisted, 
he stepped in, and I discovered—without his being aware of it—that 
he was concealing two pairs of horseshoes which he had looped in the 
side of his overalls. But, as time went on, shyness developed into 
some courage, and at length he said to me: “I’ll bet me an’ Joe Sny- 
der can beat you ’n’ Ned Martin playin’ horseshoes.” 

The fact that adult pupils like praise and flattery need not be men- 
tioned, for it is known that all of us, from the greatest to the hum- 
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blest, like to have folks tell us when they approve what we are doing. 
It was evident, though, that this was one of the great avenues to be 
used to keep up courage when it seemed to wane a bit. 

If I had to say, however, what one thing makes a hit with adult 
pupils more than any one other thing, I would say: “Jes’ be one of 
’em.” I recall an exclamation that was made by one of the pupils 
after I had taken supper with his family: “Wal, she ain’t so high- 
flyin’ after all; she’s jes’ one of us.” 

Oftentimes we fail to realize the great gap that exists between us 
and our less fortunate friends. We forget to remember that they 
are out of the world of silk hose, that they live where the snuff box 
takes the place of afternoon tea; and often it seems (although I have 
thus far escaped) that it is almost necessary to partake of that em- 
blem of friendship if the bonds of unity and fellowship are to be 
retained. Instead of the formulas of polite society, it’s just: “Pull 
up yer chair and eat a bite with us. Jes’ make yerself at home. 
Yer welcome to what yer see afore yer.” 

And when they know you are for them and that you are just one of 
them—sociable? Well, indeed they are! Soon they are bringing 
you a sack of peaches, that “growed over on the ditch in the new 
ground,” or some of the fried pies, “like the ones you liked so well 
when yer et supper with us t’other night.” And often they will sur- 
prise you with the whole rostrum (if you don’t know what that is, 
that’s where you say your “Friday arternoon” speech) being lined 
with apples, peaches, melons, and even new potatoes. And though 


“Years steal fire from the mind, as vigor from the limb, 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim,” 


yet that sparkle can be so bright, so penetrating, that after once see- 
ing it—it matters not how dim, how small it may have been—one 
wants overwhelmingly to carry fuel which will make the sparkle grow 
brighter and bigger. There’s nothing else in education with quite the 
stimulus of work in adult schools. 
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STARTING THE SMALL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY’ tl 


HANOR A. WEBB v 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


If a son ask bread of any man, will he give him a stone? 
A Letter: 


I am supposed to teach chemistry here next fall. The 
prospects are discouraging. In the university, where I faithfully 
labored in the laboratory, we had plenty of everything; this very fact 
adds to my embarrassment. . . . I have a manual which tells 
me what the laboratory is supposed to have for a complete course, but 
in the list one item appears to be as important as another. And I 
become bewildered when I turn the pages of the chemical catalog. 

I have made out a list; but the cost totals over $500, and I know 
the board will not give me one-tenth of that sum, even to start with. 

Now, don’t tell me what I ought to have, but tell me WHAT 
TO GET with the little small change which I hope to have as an ap- 
propriation. Don’t write—at least, not much—about the future; set 
down your suggestions, and append the motto: “Do it now!” But 
don’t give me any advice at all, unless YOU CAN PUT YOURSELF 
IN MY PLACE! 


‘ I have an alternative; I might try to teach chemistry from 
the book only. What about that? 


Sincerely yours, 


The Answer: 

May your last idea perish! Books only tell about a science; like 
the rule books of athletic games, they furnish splendid advice, but lit- 
tle exercise. Whether it be sport or science, the student must get into 
action in order really to get into the game. 

Chemistry is par excellence the experimental science. Chemical 
phenomena must be brought about deliberately ; in but few instances 
may we profitably wait for Nature to perform chemical experiments. 
I would teach biology principally in the woods and fields; I would 
instruct in physics anywhere in and around the house, the barn, the 


*A companion article, Starting the Small Physics Laboratory, appeared in Vol- 
ume I, Number 2, of this JOURNAL. 
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store; but if I should offer chemistry without a certain amount of 
equipment set up in an orderly fashion, I would operate under false 
pretenses. 

Fortunately, the things that must be had for experimental chemis- 
try are inexpensive. Many of the most useful chemicals are cheap, 
and it is surprising what a nice assortment of simple glass and porce- 
lain utensils a few dollars will buy. In contrast to physics, there 
is little advantage in bringing substitutes for this apparatus from 
home; for a cup costs more than a test tube, a saucer as much as an 
evaporating dish, and drinking glasses, if used instead of beakers, 
are sure to break when heated. 

Laboratory furniture is really expensive, but effective work may be 
carried on during an emergency with almost any substitute. Many 
of the greatest chemical discoveries have been made in crude labora- 
tories that a modern college freshman would scorn. Many high 
schools to-day have laboratory equipment that some universities envy. 
E’en tho’ its trappings be the humblest, a laboratory’s a laboratory 
for a’ that! 

But first things first! Since every dollar must stretch like a rub- 
ber disc, I will try to make my suggestions for your equipment and 
supplies show clearly the sequence of their indispensability. 


I. FURNITURE FOR THE SIMPLEST LABORATORY 

a. Shelves. The first things to build are shelves along the walls, 
head high and a foot more, shallow (not more than 6 inches in depth), 
the upper rows 10 inches apart in the clear for ordinary bottles, the 
two lower rows 15 inches apart for taller ones. Locate these in the 
place most convenient for student access. There may be two or more 
_ sections ; the total running length should be from 10 to 15 feet. These 
are the students’ shelves. 

There should be another set of shelves from which students are not 
permitted to take supplies. They should extend to the height you can 
reach while standing on a chair. Shelves should be 10 inches wide 
and 10 inches apart for storage of chemicals in original packages. 
The two lower shelves should be 16 inches wide and 24 inches apart, 
for glassware and other apparatus. Use all the length conveniently 
available; upon these shelves your laboratory will grow. 

It is rarely possible, in the small school, to have a special store- 
room. It is not a necessity; it is really an advantage for students to 
see constantly the chemicals in the form purchased. These must be 
protected against indiscriminate use, however. A few chemicals and 
pieces of apparatus should be kept under lock and key to prevent cer- 
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tain mischievous uses which are obvious; for example, the blue-glass 

plates, the labels, gold leaf, platinum wire, magnesium ribbon, dena- 
_ tured alcohol, yellow phosphorus, metallic sodium and potassium, 
mercury, and carbon bisulfide, should be locked in a carpenter’s tool- 
box, a small trunk, or a strong box with hasp and padlock. Some- 
times glass and porcelain must be similarly protected ; ordinary chem- 
icals are rarely molested. 

b. Desks. In the emergency, any table will do. A more useful 
desk, easily constructed, is in the form of a “picnic table,” made of 
smooth boards. The top should be 4 feet wide, 36 inches high, and 
any convenient length. Pupils work standing on both sides of this 
table. You would supply apparatus to them as needed out of your 
stock, and require its return, thoroughly cleaned, at the end of the 
period. 

Individual lockers under each desk will cost more to build and re- 
quire more apparatus to fill them. They are time savers for both 
pupils and teacher; but it is money, and not time, that you will lack 
next year. 

Even this simple desk should be painted, or varnished, according 
to your taste, and the top made acid proof by treatment with the fol- 
lowing solutions: 


Solution 1. 125 grams (1-3 cupful) of copper sulfate crystals. 
125 grams (1-2 cupfui) of potassium chlorate crystals. 
1 liter (1 quart) of water. 


Solution 2. 150 grams (2-3 cupful) of aniline oil. 
180 grams (3-4 cupful) of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
1 liter (1 quart) of water. 


The wood should be free from paint, varnish, or grease. Apply two coats of 
Solution 1, boiling hot, with a paint brush, then two coats of Solution 2 in the same 
a Let each coat dry before adding the next. Wash off the excess chemicals 
with hot soapsuds. Be careful not to get them on the floor, for the stain will 
not be easily removed. Now rub with a coating of linseed oil. Vigorous persis- 
tence is needed at this point. When rubbed thoroughly dry, a highly polished 
swarg surface is left, which will resist all chemicals and will not turn greasy with 

ea 


The desk tops may be kept polished like a piano by the weekly use 
of a suitable polish. A supply which will last for a year may be made 
by melting five pounds of beeswax in a pan, removing from the flame, 
and pouring spirits of turpentine into the mixture, with stirring, until 
a little of the hot liquid, dipped out with a spoon and held under water, 
will harden to a sticky paste. The warm polish should then be poured 
into fruit jars and kept tightly covered to prevent drying. Do not 
use too much on the desk top. A little polish and a lot of rubbing 
gives the shining finish. 

c. Water Supply. A water cooler—the larger, the better—is quite 
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satisfactory. The vessel beneath the faucet should be an earthen- 
ware crock or a wooden bucket. Ordinary water will do for most of 
the experiments. The small amount of distilled water which will be 
needed, principally for making solutions of silver, lead, and barium 
compounds, may be easily obtained with a flask attached to a long 
glass tube in which steam will condense. A large automatic still is 
an extravagance for the small laboratory.? 

d. Source of Heat. Cheap glass alcohol lamps will serve for most 
of the students’ experiments. You should have at least one gasoline 
or alcohol blow torch for bending glass tubing and performing other 
experiments that require intense heat. ‘The Cambridge Botanical 
Supply Company, Waverly, Mass., manufactures a burner especially 
for the laboratory with no gas. Other catalogs show “baby gasoline 
torches” which are simple enough for student use. 

e. First Aid. You should have the following items in a special 
place, preferably in a separate box: 


For Cuts, 1 roll of absorbent cotton. 
12 rolls gauze bandage, 2-inch. 
1 bottle iodine tincture, U. S. P. 
1 roll zinc oxide adhesive tape, 1-inch. 
(Purchase all of these items from your druggist.) 
1 pair of scissors. 
1 unsharpened pencil. (This, with a strip of gauze, makes a 
tourniquet for seriously cut fingers.) 
For Burns, 1 tube of “unguentine,” the best ointment for burns, or 1 can of 
baking soda, tightly covered. 
For Faintness, 1 bottle of ammonium carbonate lumps. 
For Poisons, 1 clean, stiff feather, in a stoppered test tube, to produce vomit- 
ing. You should familiarize yourself with the list of poisons 
commonly found in the laboratory, and their antidotes. 


These items are sufficient for first aid; serious accidents must re- 
ceive a physician’s attention. Let no cut or burn, no matter how 
small, go untreated. 

f. Fire Protection. One of the small hand-pump fire extinguishers 
is a great protection. A light blanket, rolled tightly and hung on the 
wall where it can be quickly snatched down, will be available for put- 
ting out any fire on clothing. 

g. Aprons of an acid-proof kind are decidedly advisable. Get price 
lists and samples from the Cabinet Manufacturing Company, Quincy, 
Ill., and the Chemical Rubber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

As you prosper, you will improve many items of this laboratory fur- 
niture, both for the sake of more convenience and because of your 
pride and desire for something better. You will place uniform bot- 
tles upon the students’ shelves, and build closed compartments in your 


*For a descriptive bulletin of an aa eta“ automatic still which will cost less 


than $1, write to Department of Ch , George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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storage space; you will build or buy desks with drawers and lockers; 
-~you will install plumbing, with at least one sink in the room. For 
these things you do not need my present suggestions; but it might be 
well for you to secure catalogs from perhaps two of the following 
firms, which will help you to plan for the better times to come: 


Central Scientific Company, 460 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Eimer and Amend, Third Avenue and Eighteenth Street, New York. 
Kauffman-Lattimer Company, 41 East Chestnut Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, Ames and Amherst Streets, Boston. 
Scientific Materials Company, 715 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 

Arthur H. Thomas Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
W. M. Welch Scientific Company, 1516 Orleans Street, Chicago. 

Will Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


II. APPARATUS FOR THE SIMPLEST CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


You do not have to have everything to start your laboratory; all 
items of apparatus are not alike indispensable. Neither is it neces- 
sary to buy on the basis of “so many of this article for ten students” 
and twice as many for twenty, which your manual implies. I have 
divided the apparatus into groups, and listed these in the order of 
the most urgent need for the simple laboratory. I have done this by 
writing out a list of all the things I would have in a generously 
equipped laboratory, then eliminating each item for which I could 
think of a satisfactory substitute. 

This list plans for several years of astrugglinginfancy. Try, forthe 
first year, to have everything in List A, and one or two of each item 
in List B, with which you may- demonstrate. Next year have a sup- 
ply of Lists A and B for students, and some of List C for your own 
use. Grow into List D, which represents the beginning of better 
days; but I am not writing for the prosperous laboratory. 

In the interest of economy, allow your students to work in pairs, 
and let there be many demonstrations, both by yourself and by stu- 
dents, which the whole class may observe. I have placed beside each 
item the number of students which it should serve, if you will foster 
the spirit of community coéperation rather than private ownership 
of apparatus. Thus, by dividing my number into the number of stu- 
dents you expect to have, you will know how many of each article are 
needed. 


List A. Apparatus Used Constantly: 
by students 


ARTICLES . 
1 Six test tubes, 125x15 mm. (5x% in.) 
1) Two beakers, 150 ml. (c. c.) 

2) Alcohol lamp 

3 Evaporating dish, porcelain, 80 mm. (3 in.) 
2 Gauze, iron wire, 4x4 in. 


f 
No. of 
Students : 
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Ring stand, with one 4-inch ring 
Granite-ware pan, 8 inches across and 2 inches or more deep 


for teacher’s demonstration, and general use 
Two boxes each, Dennison’s labels, No. 201 and 223 

One gross (144) corks, to fit test tubes (No. 5) 

Two files, rat-tail; two files, triangular (6 in.) 

One dozen packets of filter paper, 9 cm. (3% in.) 

One pound of glass tubing, 7 mm. (% in.) outside diameter 


Improvise these items (and — others) 

(1) Test-tube holders of folded pa 
(1) Test-tube brushes; bits of cloth ti tied on a pencil 
(3 Test-tube racks; stand tubes in drinking glasses 
Three plates of ‘glass (3x3 in.) 
(1) Two wide-mouth and two narrow-mouth bottles 
(1) Sand bath; a pie tin 

One condenser, made from iron pipe, stoppers, and glass tubes 
Cork borers; a hot nail will serve 


List B. Apparatus Used Frequently: 


by students 
Flask, Erlenmeyer, 250 ml. (c. c.) 
2) Funnel, glass, 80 mm., 3 in. diameter 
2) Funnel tube, thistle top, % in. diameter tube 
5 One foot of rubber tubing, % in. inside diameter 
5 


Graduated cylinder, 50 ml. 
Mortar and pestle, of porcelain or glass, 80 mm. (3 in.) 


for teacher’s demonstration, and general use 
One gross (144) corks to fit flasks (No. 9) 
One alcohol blast lamp 
One pair balances, so-called “hand scales” 
One set of weights, .001 to 50 gm 
One chemical thermometer, — Tore. to 110°C. 


List C. Apparatus Used Occasionally: 


by students: 
Crucible, porcelain, No. 00, 10 ml., with lid to fit 
Triangle, iron wire, covered with pipe clay, 2 inches on side 
Crucible tongs, steel (9 in.) 
Test tube, large, 25x150 mm. (1x6 in.) 


for teacher’s demonstration, and general use 
Six beakers, 250 ml.; two beakers, 500 ml.; two beakers, 1000 ml. 

Two plates of blue glass (2x3 in.) 

One magnifying glass (the smaller lenses magnify more) — 

One blowpipe, and mouth attachment 

Two burettes, 50 ml., rubber connections, with glass tip and pinch ii 
Two~burette clamps for ring stand 

One lead dish (4 in.) 

Two inches of platinum wire, No. 26 B. & S. gauge (seal in the end of a 
glass tube) 


List D. Apparatus Added as You Prosper: 


Two flasks, Florence shape, each of the 500 ml. and 1000 ml. sizes 
One Liebig condenser, with rubber connections 

Two distilling flasks, side neck, 500 ml. 

One graduated cylinder, 1000 ml. (one liter) 
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Set of pipettes: 1 ml., 5 ml., 10 ml., 25 ml. delivery pipettes; 1 10 ml. © 
graduated pipette 
One eudiometer, 50 ml. 


One pound each size of glass tubing: 5 mm. (3-16 in.), 10 mm. (3-8 in.), 
and hard glass, 12.5 mm. (1-2 in. 


Twelve feet rubber tubing, inside diameter to fit above sizes of glass tubes 
One set cork borers: 1-8, 3-16, 1-4 in. 


Rubber stoppers of appropriate sizes to replace corks in test tubes and 


One large funnel, 200 mm. (8 in. in diameter) 

Two evaporating dishes, porcelain (6 in.) 

Six more magnifying glasses (hand lens type) 

Copper water bath, 6 in., with rings 

One iron mortar, 6 in., with pestle 

One trip scales, laboratory type, with rider 

Six each of 1-inch, 2-inch, and 6-inch iron rings for stand 

Standard articles for many of those you have improvised 

Breakage in the laboratory must be allowed for in addition to the 

above lists. A rough-and-ready rule to try out will be to add 50% 
to the number of test tubes and 25% to the beakers, flasks, and porce- 
lain ware you buy from the above lists. Of other things which are 
breakable, add one extra for each five that you need. 


III. CHEMICALS FOR THE SIMPLEST LABORATORY 


The list of “Supplies for Ten Students” in your manual is inade- 
quate in several respects. Some chemicals are used very frequently, 
others rarely. The quantities suggested “for a year’s use” are not 
the proper ones; you do not expect to exhaust completely your supplies 
at the end of each year. And, besides, why should you buy only an 
ounce or two of magnesium sulfate, for example, when the price is 
merely 7 cents a pound? In the following lists I suggest the most 
economical quantities for purchase. 

Again, first things first! With the supplies in List A, a fair num- 
ber of fundamental experiments may be performed ; 

With Lists A and B, a considerable number of experiments with 
familiar substances may be added; 

With Lists A, B, and C, a really satisfactory number of experi- 
ments may be carried out. 


List A. Chemicals for the Fundamental Experiments 


18 Ib. acid hydrochloric 5 Ib. lead sheet or shot 
18 Ib. acid sulfuric 1 quire litmus paper, red, blue 
2 1b. alum, lumps 10 Ib. marble, lumps 
11b. barium chloride 1 Ib. phosphorus, yellow 
8 oz. bromine 2 Ib. potassium chlorate 
2 Ib. calcium fluoride ~ 4 oz. silver nitrate 
2 Ib. candles 5 Ib. sodium carbonate (washing soda) 
5 Ib. charcoal, wood lumps 5 Ib. sodium nitrate 
5 Ib. copper sheet and turnings 7 Ib. acid nitric 
1 oz. iodine, resublimed 1 gal. alcohol, denatured 
1b. iron chloride (ic) 8 Ib. ammonium hydroxide 


5 Ib. iron sulfide, lumps 1 Ib. baking powder, several kinds 


5 Ib. calcium chloride 

5 Ib. calcium oxide (quicklime) 
5 Ib. carbon bisulfide 

--. cloth, colored and white 
5 Ib. copper sulfate 


1 
1 
5 lb. manganese dioxide 
mercury, metal 
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lb. sodium hydroxide (lye) 

Ib. sodium sulfate 

om sodium tetraborate (borax) 
su: 

Ib. 


b. zine, 


[March 


Ib. sodium salt) 


List B. Chemicals for Additional Worth-While Experiments 


1 Ib. acid acetic, glacial 
2 Ib. ammonium nitrate 
4 oz. arsenous oxide 
: oz. cobalt chloride 

1 pkg. gelatin 
1 lb. hydrogen peroxide 
magnesium sulfate 
8 oz. mercurous nitrate 
1 Ib. paraffin cakes 
8 oz. phosphorus, red 
2 Ib. potassium bichromate 
8 oz. potassium permanganate 
4 oz. sodium metal 
1 Ib. sodium nitrite 

sodium silicate, solution 


1 
11b. sodium thiosulfate, “hypo” 


5 lb. ammonium chloride 
1 lb. ammonium sulfate 

2 lb. calcium carbide 

1 lb. copper oxide 

1 lb. grape sugar, “Karo” 


1 oz. magnesium ribbon, or powder 


1 Ib. mercuric chloride 

1 oz. mercuric oxide 

1 oz. phenolphthalein powder 
2 lb. plaster of paris 

8 oz. potassium chromate 

1 Ib. “Rochelle salt” 

2 ~ sodium acetate 


List C. Chemicals to Practically Complete Your Needs 


1 Ib. acid boric 

1 Ib. acid phosphoric 

40z. aluminium sheet 

1 Ib. aluminium sulfate 

1 oz. ammonium molybdate 
2 lb. ammonium sulfide 

4 oz. antimony trichloride 
1 Ib. asbestos, long fiber 

4 oz. barium peroxide 

1 oz. bismuth metal 

1 oz. cadmium metal 

8 oz. calcium sulfate 

4 oz. chromium chloride 

1 Ib. copper chloride 

--. elements, rare specimens 
1 lb. gypsum, native 

8 oz. iron alum (ic) 

8 oz. lead nitrate 

8 oz. lead monoxide 

8 oz. magnesium carbonate 
4 oz. manganese sulfate 

4 oz. nickel nitrate 

1 Ib. potassium chloride 

8 oz. potassium ferricyanide 
potassium hydroxide 
1 Ib. potassium sulfate 

1 Ib. acid oxalic 

1 Ib. acid tartaric 

40z. aluminium chloride 

1 1b. ammonium carbonate 


8 oz. ammonium oxalate 
4 oz. antimony powder 
8 oz. arsenic metal 

8 oz. asbestos wool 

1 qt. benzene 

4 oz. bismuth nitrate 

4 oz. cadmium nitrate 

1 lb. chrome alum 

4 oz. cobalt nitrate 

1 nitrate 


Ib. magnesium chloride 


8 
extract 
1 oz. methyl violet 


2 Ib. potassium nitrate 
4 oz. potassium thiocyanate 
8 oz. rosin 


8 oz. sodium peroxide 
1 lb. sulfur flowers 

2 lb. tin, granulated 

4 oz. tin chloride (ous) 
8 oz. zinc metal, dust 
8 oz. zine sulfate 

2 Ib. soda lime 


potassium bromide 
potassium iodide 
2 Ib. iron filings 
1lb. iron sulfate (ous) 
; 1 Ib. sodium sulfite 
5 Ib. starch 
1 book gold leaf 
i sulfate (ous) 
8 oz. potassium bitartrate 
1 oz. potassium cyanide 
8 oz. potassium ferrocyanide 
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1 oz. strontium chloride 
4 oz. tartar emetic 
1 oz. tin chloride (ic) 


5 sheets turmeric paper 
8 oz. zine oxide 
1 oz. zine sulfide 


Additional chemicals for desk top finish and polish 


1 Ib. aniline oil 5 Ib. beeswax 
1 qt. linseed oil 1 gal. turpentine 


There should be sets of specimens, such as minerals, fertilizer samples, fossil 


limestone, coal, ete. These, and several of the items in this list, may be obtained 
in your own community. 


IV. BOOKS IN THE SIMPLE LABORATORY 


Because I suggest only a few books does not mean that there are 
not a very large number which would be worth while for constant use 
by the students and yourself. Books are a part of a laboratory. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to go to them just as they go to the faucet 
after water. The habit of “looking it up” is a most excellent one. 

There should be a large textbook for college chemistry to be used 
as a reference. Deming’s General Chemistry (John Wiley & Sons) 
is one of the largest and most helpful ones. You should have several 
high-school chemistry texts, so that their variety of treatment of im- 
portant topics may be observed. Do not fail to secure Hodgman’s 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics (The Chemical Rubber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio) for its reference tables and lists of complex 
equations. 

Two additional books may be mentioned because of the appeal they 
make to boys and girls on the side of human interest. One is Dar- 
row’s The Boys’ Own Book of Science (The Macmillan Company), 
which relates the life stories of great scientists, principally chemists, 
and gives specific directions as to how the young scientist may experi- 
ment to his heart’s content in his home laboratory. The other is one 
of the great books of the decade; it has been read with eagerness by 
thousands who are not science students ; Slosson’s Creative Chemistry 
(The Century Company) will interest and inspire. It will really be 
worth while to read many chapters aloud to your class. 

All laboratories have a beginning. Some may be born amid the 
luxuries of a magnificent house and a generous family; others may 
face the privations of infancy amid the most humble surroundings. 
It is not at all certain that the log-cabin laboratory may not in time 


rival them all in the useful service it renders. So start it, and give 
it a chance. 
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TEACHERS’ INVESTMENTS 


ROBERT G. FIELDS v 
Of Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers as a class, according to authorities on investments, have 
a better conception of applied thrift than the average American. 
This may be due to the fact that they have a better idea of the prac- 
tical economics of everyday life. They also probably have a better 
point of view toward life in general, and for that reason realize the 
advantage of making the best of it for “the long pull” as well as for 
the present. 

It would appear, however, that teachers, as well as others of the 
higher classes, mentally speaking, may yet learn much in regard to 
the proper principles under which their money should be placed at 
work. It would be interesting to note the number of college profes- 
sors, for instance, who now have a part of their funds tied up in highly 
doubtful investments. This, of course, is not true only of the teach- 
ing fraternity. Wealthy and shrewd business men, with high intelli- 
gence and long experience in investments, are occasionally “hooked.” 
If such a thing happens to them, it is not surprising that people of less 
experience frequently lose a good part of their savings. 

One of the principles of thrift which, it seems, could be impressed 
with advantage upon teachers and others connected with their pro- 
fession is that of making their money work, whether in $1,000, $100, 
or $10 denominations, promptly and efficiently. By “promptly” I 
mean as soon as it is available for working purposes, and by “effi- 
ciently” I mean with a high degree of safety and a fair yield. 

There are two ways for the small investor to put his money to work 
promptly. He can buy “baby” bonds, those of $100 denomination, 
when he has that much to invest at one time, or he can buy bonds of 
$100, $500, or $1,000 denominations on the partial-payment plan. 

This plan, which is used under a variety of names, is simply the old 
installment-plan idea. The investor goes to an investment house, 
selects the bond that he wishes to buy, and pays down one-tenth of the 
price of the bond. If the investment house does not have the desired 
bond in its vaults at the time of the sale, the order is wired to the 
house’s correspondent in New York, or wherever the bond can be 
found most readily, and the bond is forwarded immediately to the 
investment house which placed the order. The bond is then held in 
the investor’s name during the period of payment. The so-called 


nNances 
«+ 
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“bucket shops”—which are not legitimate investment houses—do not 
actually buy the bond for the investor at the time the order is placed 
with them, but hold his order on their books in the hope of buying the 
bond later at a lower price than quoted at the time of purchase and of 
keeping the difference in price for themselves. In the case of a stock 
purchase, this fluctuation in the quoted price is often sufficient to wipe 
out the entire amount which the investor has paid—the “bucket shop,” 
of course, pocketing his money, because the stock was never actually 
bought for him. 

Going back to the plan as used by legitimate investment bankers, © 
the investor, after paying down one-tenth at the time of purchase, 
then makes a deposit with the investment house of, say, one-tenth of 
the cost of the bond each month. This does not have to be paid in 
exact or specified amounts, however, and usually can be strung out 
over as much as a year if the investor so desires. Each payment be- 
gins to draw interest at the rate of the chosen bond from the day the 
investor makes the payments, just as interest is figured on savings- 
bank deposits, but, in this case, at a higher rate. At the end of six 
months’ time this interest is compounded and added to the amount 
paid in, and the bond buyer draws interest on interest for the re- 
mainder of the period of payment. This compound interest aids ma- 
terially in paying for the bond. On: final payment the bond is ahr. 
ered to the purchaser, and the transaction is complete. 

The principal advantages of the partial-payment plan are that the 
investor’s money is put promptly-to work at a good rate of interest, 
and the man or woman is enabled to buy bonds who ordinarily could 
not do so except at infrequent intervals. Furthermore, a decided in- 
centive to thrift is furnished through the necessity for making regular 
payments on the bond. Some such motive is necessary in nearly all 
sustained savings programs. Unless you have something to hold up 
before yourself as a definite objective, it is mighty easy to break off 
saving. 

A number of large investment houses are inviting investors to do 
business with them on the partial-payment plan. They place every 
facility for careful investment at the disposal of the new investor and 
give him every assistance to make his investment successful. It is 
true that there have also been a number of “bucket-shop” concerns 
who have gone after the investor’s money through the partial-payment 
plan. The new investor, therefore, should satisfy himself of the 
strict reliability of an investment house before he undertakes to do 
business with it. He can do this by consulting any banker in whom 
he has confidence. Once assured of the house’s reliability, he can trust 
his investment safely in their hands. 


+ 
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ESTHETICS AND CIVILIZATION: “ 


HERBERT C. SANBORN 
Vanderbilt University 


Ill 


The precise relationship of Schiller to Kant has given rise to a great 
deal of discussion, due partly to doubt concerning the meaning of Kant 
and partly perhaps to the terminology of Schiller, which is further 
complicated by the development of Schiller’s thought from an earlier 
position to a fuller understanding of Kantism. Among others, it is a 
moot question whether Schiller actually realized his avowed intention 
of securing an objective principle of taste other than that of Kant. 
Berger, Kuno Fischer, Engel, Sommer, Walzel, Gneisse, Hettner, 
Tomaschek, Windelband, and Ueberweg, all consider that he did, or 
that he went beyond Kant in turning attention toward an objective 
principle. Kiihnemann, in the beginning, denies that there is any real 
advance beyond Kant; later he maintains that Schiller, in the Kallias, 
does go beyond Kant by paving the way for a transition to the esthetic 
objects. Opposed to these important authorities are Hermann Cohen, 
Otto Harnack, Geyer, and Rosalewski, who deny that Schiller goes in 
principle beyond Kant.2 Rosalewski asserts that any such advance 
as that contemplated by Schiller would amount to an abandonment of 
the whole Kantian position. This seems to me to be correct. 

Objectivity of esthetic judgment means for Kant eine erweiterte 
Denkart® that transcends individuality while leaving the judgment 
subjective in the humanistic sense. The synthetic, nonempirical char- 
acter of the judgment rests on the a priori universality of pleasure, 
which is attested in fact by every attempt of an inconsistent plural- 
ism to communicate. The esthetic objects in the spatial-temporal 
field are primarily materials which have been transformed and hu- 
manized by creative genius, so that they express or have the appear- 
ance of freedom and law in union.* A®sthetic interest in such objects 


‘Concluding section of the Presidential Address read before the annual meeting 
of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, March 30, 1923. ; 

*This on the authority of Rosalewski (Schillers Aisthetik im Verhiltnis zur 
Kantischen, S. 43ff). I have verified his statements for Berger, Walzel, Hettner, 
Tomaschek, Ueberweg, Cohen, Harnack, and for the earlier position of Ktthne- 
mann, but have not yet been able to obtain the works of the others mentioned here. 

*Critik der Urteilskraft, 34, 40. 

*As when the freedom of the artist and the law of gravity are found united in a 
beautiful building. 
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is restricted to this personal or human aspect—namely, the form— 
and primarily only the distinctively human is beautiful. If we say 
their conception of the interrelationship of values. For Kant moral- 
ity is absolute subjection to the moral law, so that when, as happens 
empirically, inclination enters into the performance of an act, it is to 
that such externalizations are characterized by a high degree of unity 
in variety, by monarchical subordination, symmetry, proportion, etc., 
it seems we have only other general terms for the same fact. Unity, 
strictly taken, is nothing objective, and unity in variety must not be 
taken statically. We can mean only conative continuity, an organic 
codperation of elements, such as expresses a free spirit, or, as both 
Kant and Schiller say, the ideal of humanity. Analysis will never 
reveal the ground of the beautiful object, the synthetic principle it- 
self ; for analysis this is a limit-notion, and in the world of phenomena, 
taken abstractly, freedom surely passeth all understanding. “Free” 
is not an analytic predicate; beauty is regulative, imperative, and 
metempirical. When Schiller, then, calls beauty the phenomenal 
presentation of freedom, he must mean such a constitution of the 
phenomenon or arrangement of its elements that during its contem- 
plation an experience of spontaneity or freedom occurs in the sub- 
ject ;5 and this seems to be precisely the meaning of Kant. 

Beginning in the Critik of Pure Reason under Platonic influences, 
Kant moves (both in the schematism of Pure Reasen and in his third 
great work) toward the position of the later Plato and Aristotle, show- 
ing, moreover, through his emphasis on the immanent aspect of the 
problem of knowledge, a certain leaning in the direction taken imme- 
diately by thought in panzsthetic, panlogism, and panthelism. 
The development in Schiller is similar. In constant intercourse 
with Fichte, Goethe, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and Koerner (and chiefly 
under the influence of Fichte), he overcomes the dualistic tendencies 
of Kant* until he comes to stand at times on the verge of absolute pan- 
theism.? The very fact that he announced at various times the dis- 
covery of an objective principle other than that of Kant, and prom- 
ised an analysis of beauty which was not forthcoming, indicates an 
originally pronounced dualism that lurks inertly here and there in his 
terminology after it has been in fact overcome. In contrast with the 
pantheistic, pagan attitude of Goethe, Schiller has been called a “Chris- 
tian ;” and in his conception of ethical development through the pres- 
entation of the ideal of humanity in zsthetic experience, together 
with his declaration that “Christianity is the only esthetic reli- 


“Schiller: Briefe (an Kérner, October 25, 1794). 
"Hegel: Werke, Bd. 10, S. 78. 
"Histhetische Briefe, Br. 11. 
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gion,”® we get definite suggestions of the close affiliation. On the 
whole, he may be called a “personal idealist,” attempting to mediate 
. between Kant and his friend, Goethe. 

The difference between Schiller and Kant is seen fundamentally in 
that extent lacking in morality. Human beings may be virtuous, but 
never perfectly moral—that is, holy. For him morality is the su- 
preme value. Schiller insists that Kant undervalues the sensibility ; 
he opposes this rigorous, stoical Christianity with a conception of 
morality in which inclination and law are harmonized. Instead of 
making ethics supreme, he seems to waver between the subordination 
of ethics to esthetics and a position that makes esthetics ancillary.® 

So far as the problem involved concerns us here, it is noteworthy 
that philosophers have either unified values in some scheme of subor- 
dination to a dominant interest or have coérdinated them. Thus, 
Heraclitus, Socrates, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel, Comte, and Herbart 
subordinate all values to intellect. In the thought of Herbart (influ- 
enced by Schiller), ethics is subordinated to esthetics; and Aristotle 
tends in the same direction. Scholasticism, Schleiermacher in his 
earlier period, Fichte and Schlegel in their later periods, and Hamann 
make religion the central value, to which morality, beauty, and truth 
are subordinated. Kant, Fichte in his earlier period, Lotze, Wundt, 
and Theodor Lipps (perhaps the foremost recent authority in esthet- 
ics), all claim for ethics the subordinating function. Those who make 
esthetic supreme are Schelling, Schlegel in his earlier period, Novalis, 
and Richard Wagner. Schleiermacher in his maturity, Herder, 
Krause, Muensterberg, and Johannes Volkelt are among those who 
regard these values as coérdinate; but Volkelt, furthermore, subor- 
dinates all of them to love, taken in a broad way that recalls the divine 
Eros of Plato, and mentions Schiller as an exponent of the same point 
of view. 

The maturest and noblest morality displays itself, according to Vol- 


*Cf. “Halt man sich an den eigentiimlichen Charakterzug des Christentums, der 
es von allen monotheistischen Religionen unterscheidet, so liegt er in nichts anderm 
als in der Aufhebung des Gesetzes oder des Kantischen Imperativs, an dessen 
Stelle das Christentum eine freie Neigung gesetzt haben will. Es ist also in 
seiner reinen Form Darstellung schéner Sittlichkeit oder der Menschwerdung des 
Heiligen, und in diesem Sinn die einzige dsthetische; daher ich es mir auch 
erklare, warum diese Religion bei der weiblichen Natur so viel Gliick macht, und 
nur in Weibern noch in einer gewissen ertraglichen Form angetroffen wird.” 
Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe, Stuttgart, 1881, p. 67, Letter 86, 
Jena, August 17, 1795. 

“Since neither aversion nor inclination enters into morality in the Kantian sense, 
Schiller’s oft-quoted joke in the famous distich, as Kuno Fischer says, fails in a 
way to reach its mark. Perhaps, as some insist, Schiller means that ultimate 
morality—which is for empirical humanity only a far-off goal—is esthetic, while 
esthetic experience serves indirectly to bring about some approximation of the 
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kelt, where good will has its source in love for the good. Asthetic 
enjoyment is loving self-surrender to a natural object, to a work of 
art and to the artist. The creative activity of the artist himself is a 
loving cultivation and fostering development of his creations; and 
not merely the artist, but also every serious observer, is thrilled with 
the love of beauty. The most exalted sense of religious unity is love 
of God, while in the province of knowledge the ideal is realized only 
through devotion, or where, as he puts it, “the heart of the investiga- 
tor is filled with a sacred love of truth.” 

“In view of these circumstances,” he continues, “reflection may 
bring the insight that absolute value has a content intimately related 
to love, or, rather, analogous to love. Pursuing this line of thought 
further, we should come to the assumption that the significance of all 
reality consists in the disclosure and realization by absolute mind of 
a content analogous to that which manifests itself in the finite as love. 
The essence of absolute mind would be found in an infinite striving 
toward the realization of love, and we should come down ultimately 
to a metaphysics of love. In such event we should find ourselves in 
close contact with the later philosophy of Fichte, and might also be 
reminded of the ideals of the youthful Schiller’® and of Jean Paul. 
Above all, it is clear that a metaphysics which should take this general 
direction, dimly aware of its goal, would find itself in harmony with 
the central thought of Christianity.” 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to settle this difficult question in or- 
der to accept in the main Schiller’s contention for the paramount im- 
portance of esthetic in education and life. Many who have not ac- 
corded esthetics the central position of Schiller have insisted almost 
as strongly on its educational significance. Thus, Wundt, from a 
different point of view, says: “Art is not the preliminary stage to sci- 
ence, but its necessary complement, since the two activities mutually 
affect each other. Just as every true artist is a thinker, so no genuine 
thinker can dispense with imagination. The object of art is not real- 
ity as it appears, but ideal reality; so that we must say, contrary to 
the doctrine of Plato, that art, because of its concreteness, is infinitely 
nearer to reality than either science or philosophy. In so far as art 
brings this fuller expression of reality, it reacts upon life to make it 
nobler. The highest end of art is to create in the beholder a lasting 
gwsthetic mood, which accompanies all his activity, having the ten- 
dency to make his own life, for him and for others, a work of art.!2 


“Cf. the poems: “Die Liebe,” “Laura am Klavier,” and “Die Kiinstler.” 

"Volkelt: System der Aisthetik, Bd. 3, S. 535. Ueberweg (Geschichte der 

cove, Bd. IV, p. 480) calls attention to the similar attitude of Robert 
rowning. 

*Wundt: System der Philosophie, S. 654ff. 
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Schiller’s doctrine of esthetic education, though developed from the 
platform of Kant, in which it is given only less explicitly, is not in con- 
flict with any theory of life which recognizes esthetic value; and while 
experimental verification of many of the points at issue would be in- 
teresting, it seems plain that such verification as is possible could be 
furnished only by a thorough trial. The whole matter of esthetic 
education, like education in general, would seem, after all, to be 
largely a matter of experiment and faith. In Germany itself, how- 
ever, faith in the tradition of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Schiller has 
persisted, influencing in particular the pedagogy of Herbart;!* and it 
was still strong enough at the beginning of the present century to 
give birth to an elaborate program of democratic, cultural education, 
supported by several special publications and fostered by leading au- 
thorities in philosophy and psychology. This movement is by no 
means a haphazard, light-hearted adventure designed to produce ge- 
nius and art according to rule, as may have been the thought of similar 
experiments; nor does it rest to-day on a merely speculative founda- 
tion. It is a sober, scientific effort, which brings to the solution of 
its problem all the resources of psychology, experimental pedagogy, 
anthropology, history of art, etc.—a systematic effort to help to its 
realization a tendency for rendering all phases of life esthetic that 
may be observed in sporadic, unsystematic forms even among the most 
primitive peoples. 

Among other things stressed by this movement is the development 
of a tolerable esthetic environment, particularly for the young; and 
some approximation to such an end has actually been attained 
through genuine coéperation with manufacturers and publishers, so 
that ugly art-products, inferior music, inferior literature, etc., have 
been largely replaced by inexpensive copies of genuine works of ear- 
lier art and by artistic modern originals. Since experimentation has 
established that the child’s interest in art-works at first is almost 

_completely logical and unzsthetic, being directed almost exclusively 

to the content, he is taught what to look for by having his attention 

directed to the formal elements of a given work in the relative order 
of difficulty for him. He is introduced, for example, in painting, first 
of all to color problems, then to the ways of presenting life and move- 
ment, then to linear and aérial perspective, to the embodiment of 
moods, etc. Moreover, since it is not enough merely to call the atten- 
tion passively to these elements, such teaching as this is reinforced 
by emphasis, both in and out of school, on beautiful writing, drawing, 


*Seen, for example, in Herbart’s insistence on the value of Greek culture for 
various stages of education, in which he is in agreement with Kant also; cf. Her- 
bart: Pddagogische Schriften, Bd. 2, S. 7, 184-200, 214-217, 260, 373, 381, 399-400. 
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modeling, painting, music, manual-art products, etc. The purpose 
here is not merely to establish desirable practical codrdination, but 
mainly, as in the Swedish Sloyd, to develop a more exact knowledge 
of forms and to teach the eye and ear, respectively, to attend to finer 
differentiations of color, modeling, tone, harmony, rhythm, etc., neces- 
sary to appreciation.’ 

Likewise, as a basis for the thorough appreciation possible only to 
those active to such a degree in a given field that they are familiar 
with the artist’s problems and the legitimate possibilities of a given 
material, an effort has been made to develop a popular art; while for 
the general improvement of taste in all fields especial significance is 
attached to the popular writing of poetry, to the presentation of 
drama by clubs of amateurs, and to the development of industrial art. 
The aim in the last case is to stimulate the creation of a native art 
tradition, like that of Japan, by encouraging careful, artistic handi- 
work and by discouraging emphatically haste and the ugly imitation 
of Turkish carpets, Chinese embroideries, bronzes, and furniture of 
other periods and other countries. Hand in hand with all this and 
other suggestive details too numerous to mention, there has gone sys- 
tematic agitation, in the spirit of William Morris, for tasteful inte- 
rior decoration in the homes of all classes—a determined attempt to 
eradicate the current notion that cheap things must be ugly, and in 
any case to replace the quantitative standards of a diseased industrial- 
ism with qualitative ones. These ideas, disseminated and popularized 
systematically through courses of lectures by experts and by large 
assemblies of artists, scientists, and laymen, constitute a thorough- 
going plan of auxiliary education that has passed beyond the trial 
stage. I have even been told by one competent observer (formerly 
a professor in Harvard) of lectures on Bach thoroughly appreciated 
by factory workingmen in their recreation hour. 

Without regarding such a project as a panacea for the evils of in- 
dustrialism, and also without harboring illusions concerning quick 
returns here or elsewhere in education, it seems that this general mat- 
ter of esthetic development is worthy of much more serious consid- 
eration than it has ever received in American educational plans. It 
seems worthy of attention in view of a traditional low level of taste 
with us and because of its probable bearing on initiative, which is 
supposed to be the pre-condition of any real democracy; but it seems 
increasingly important in the presence of actual and imminent social 


conditions which apparently represent for the whole modern world a 
much-aggravated 1795. 


“Aristotle (Rhet. 13866) had already considered drawing ag of value in educa- 
tion in so far as it trained the eye to perceive beauty. 
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The dangers of extreme differentiation of social function, which, in 
lieu of corresponding integration, tends to isolate men—the fact em- 
phasized by Schiller and alluded to only recently by William James in 
connection with his moral substitute for war—are doubtless far more 
serious to-day than they were in 1795; but the differentiation is una- 
voidable, and the present emphasis on individual difference in education 
will, of course, carry us farther in the same direction. The daily life 
of many individuals, however, particularly of the laboring class, has 
become in this evolution singularly empty of value; for joy in labor 
‘depends not so much on ability to do a certain thing—in being a round 
peg in a round hole—as from the faith that what is done is worth 
doing apart from any material reward. The laborer now works, and 
he can work, only for his wages—that is, he puts in his time reluc- 
tantly and “breaks the decalogue,” as Carlyle said, “with every stroke 
of his hammer.” His only resource seems to be an abstract, mechan- 
ically organized, blind socialism, which stands opposed by an equally 
abstract, traditional individualism, whose acutest problem every- 
where is codperation and organization. In contrast with the civiliza- 
tion of Greece, where even the artisan was a genuine artist, our in- 
feriority is manifest, in spite of apparent intellectual and material 
advance; and there is evidence enough to suggest that industrialism, 
with its eyes on training rather than on education, may become the 
Frankenstein of Western culture. 

Reverence for genius, respect for position as such, and responsibil- 
ity of leadership seem to have vanished, as the living forms of a pre- 
vious age have been gradually rationalized into insignificance; and, 
as in the eighteenth century, there are no longer any mysteries or any 
gods. In the eighteenth century, with opposition to form rampant 
and with rationalism everywhere in the ascendant, it is remarkable 
that rationalists themselves resorted wholesale to the mysterious cere- 
monies of numerous secret orders for esthetic satisfaction no longer 
vouchsafed them by the traditional sources of institutional life ;!° 
and, amid the isolation and unrest of the present, it is interesting to 
note similar evidence to show that the esthetic nature driven out with 
a tool ever comes running back. 

In Schiller’s day, and not long ago in many parts of Europe, it was 
_ still possible for the artisan to have the esthetic and social satisfac- 
tion that goes with the construction of a whole shoe; but now he 
spends his existence in the uninspiring drudgery of perhaps punching 
eyeholes for the shoestring. He is chained to a machine of which he 
has become a mechanical part, just as his master is often chained to 
a Wall-Street ticker; and the life of neither, as Professor Fullerton, 


“Cf. Cohn: Allgemeine Aisthetik, S. 242, 247; and Rodin: L’Art, p. 285. 
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in his Handbook of Ethical Theory, notes, is essentially different 
from that of the savage, who also has neither leisure nor inclination 
for culture. Henry George, who knew the life of the laborer at first 
hand, claims, indeed, that the life of the Hottentot is preferable; and 
Stevenson fled from another stratum of Philistinism to a refuge in 
Samoa. For men engaged in special research, the situation is, in 
many cases, such as to justify the scathing denunciation of Nietzsche, 
who, at any rate, has put a searching finger on some very sore spots 
in modern civilization.1¢ 

Here in America we are facing the future world crisis with a star- 
tling world record for major crimes, addiction to opium, etc., and with 
methods of social control weak or in a state of collapse. We are mov- 
ing toward it with a system of higher education that has frankly 
ceased to be cultural and that has been declared by a recent sympo- 
sium of experts to be in a chaotic condition; with sectarianism that 
is surprisingly intolerant and, for various causes, largely nonfunc- 
tioning; with latent racial and class antagonisms; and with manifold 
other phenomena that in their cumulative effect suggest serious dis- 
integration. Doubtless it would be easy to attach undue importance 
to many of these that are temporary or which owe their appearance to 
greater publicity rather than to demoralization. One does not need 
to be hysterical, however, to perceive that unless genuine, enduring 
community spirit can somehow be engendered, nationally and inter- 
nationally, political chaos, communism, and the ruin of what we have 
called “Western culture” are inevitable. The logic of history may, 
indeed, hold the course indicated by Spengler in a brilliant book.!7 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to be done, more 
confidence might be placed in the merely rationalistic plans of recon- 
struction on which many are pinning their faith in the crisis, as they 
did in radical, post-Revolutionary France; but plainly something more 
than cold calculation, or prosaic, slavish subjection to law, or cold- 
blooded legislative reform, is needed to meet the present world-wide 
demand for a fundamental motivation and orientation of life. Not 
long ago an American professor of philosophy suggested that the cry- 
ing need of our times is a return to the ethics of Kant; while in Ger- 
many itself, where even amid chaos a new six-volume popular inter- 


%*«T saw,” he says, in a typical passage, “men who were nothing more than a 
large ear, or a large mouth, or a large belly. I looked at one of these, hardly be- 
lieving my eyes, and said to myself: ‘That is an ear, an ear as large as a man;’ 
but when I looked more closely, I saw something pitifully small, moving under- 
neath the ear, and, as sure as you live, the ear was on a thin, slender stalk, and 
that stalk was the man himself. Under the microscope I was just able to make 
out an envious little face and a puffed-up little soul, dangling from the stalk. The 
masses told me that this was not only a man, but even a great man and a genius. 
However, I do not trust the verdict of the masses. It was an inverted cripple.” 
Also Sprach Zarathustra, Part 2, Chapter 20, Von der Erloesung. 

“Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
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pretation of Kant is just appearing, the slogan is: “Back to Kant and 
Fichte, Schiller and Goethe, the sources of our strength.’ 

In a way, however, we have already held in America to an heroic 
ideal like that of Kant; so that, perhaps, without losing sight of it en- 
tirely, something more adapted to the needs of empirical men should 
be considered. It seems rather that, just as the stoicism of Kant 
developed into the more humane philosophy of Schiller, with its em- 
phasis on art as a fundamental factor in education and life, so also 
the Puritanical background of our national life should be frankly 
transformed into something more urbane and humanly possible, or it 
may lead to disastrous hypocrisy and cynicism. The ends of Puri- 
tanism, at least with men in the present stage of development, may be 
approximated, perhaps, not by laws to enforce laws until they shall 
perchance result in mechanical habits, but rather through a general dis- 
position for good fellowship and human brotherhood, which seems to be 
as much a matter of education through refinement of taste as it is of 
creed, contract, and direct moral training. The question whether 
zesthetic value must remain caviare for the general can hardly be set- 
tled satisfactorily until at least a loyal attempt has been made to 
bring the masses within the reach of genuine art, instead of surren- 
dering their alleged incapacity to commercial exploitation and stupid 
censorship ; but meanwhile, surely, no theory of life should be allowed 
to dehumanize it for anybody. 

We are informed by Mommsen that the extreme individualism upon 
which the political life of the Greeks eventually went to pieces was 
long held in check by the community of their esthetic experience, so 
that all observable tendencies toward a national union among them 
are seen to depend, not upon immediate political factors at all, but 
only on play and art.’® In this respect their problem—the syn- 
thesis of individualism and socialism in some form that shall take 
adequate account of both principles in genuine civilization—is the 
one still facing a civilization that has inherited their individualism 
minus the spiritual bond of their cultural disposition. 

For Western culture in general the situation seems eminently critical, 
while for us Americans, because of our cultural handicap, the solution 
of the problem is especially difficult, in spite of many merely apparent 


*Wilhelm Stapel: Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ins Gemeindeutsche iiber- 
setzt, Bd. 1, S. 10. 

“Roemische Geschichte, Bd. 1, S. 29. Recent writers on political science (cf. 
Garner, Introduction to Political Science, p. 45ff) call attention to literature—in 
the broad sense an imperfect form of art—as an important element in the concept 
of nationality, without, however, so far as I am aware, suggesting just how this 
element functions, and without mention of the comparative value of different lit- 
eratures;” but art (as Dunning, History of Political Theories, Chap. VIII, sug- 
gests) transcends nationality and may be, in the interest of true civilization, op- 
posed to it finally. 
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advantages. At any rate, in the present search for instincts and ten- 
dencies to be resolved in order to produce harmony in the individual 
and the group, we, especially, can hardly afford to overlook, as we 
have in the past, the fair instinct of play which Schiller takes to be 
the surest foundation for fair play in the ordinary sense. To those 
devoted to the merely strenuous life—to the Puritan, the industrial, 
and the Philistine—a program of zsthetic education, even as aux- 
iliary, will hardly fail to appear like a gospel of relaxation and self- 
indulgence, from which serious people must hold themselves aloof; 
but to those initiated into the humanity of genuine art, where, in the 
language of Nietzsche, “the veil of Maya is rent and the bond between 
man and man is firmly knitted,”2° the value of such a project will seem 
almost self-evident. Finally, it is not necessary to interpret this as a 
substitute for education in other special senses nor for religious en- 
deavor. It is essential merely to come to the clear insight that until 
the esthetic element has permeated all socializing functions they must 
remain largely in a state of inefficiency. 


“Die Geburt der Tragédie, Chap. 1, p. 24. 
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HOW TO READ PUPILS’ WRITTEN THEMES ¥ 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON 4 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The only way to learn to play golf is to play—to go out day after 
day and knock the little ball around the field. Reading a textbook 
about golf does not do it; neither does watching experts at the game; 
although, no doubt, both these things help somewhat, though little. 
A careful analytical cross-sectioning and analysis of golf balls and 
golf clubs of every sort, cutting them to pieces and studying each con- 
stituent part, is a pleasant and maybe profitable divertissement for an 
expert between his rounds of actual play; he loves and can enjoy 
everything connected with his hobby, even rattling its bare bones. 
For a beginner, however, or a self-distrustful amateur, it would hin- 
der rather than help, by making him conscious of too many things 
beside the main point of his game. 

One cannot learn to play golf without practice, plenty of it. Prac- 
tice alone, however, will not produce one’s best game, even though it be 
indefatigable. There must be two accessory efforts, also persisted in. 
First, some one who knows golf pretty well—at least, better than 
oneself—must travel with one and watch and criticize one’s game. 
This need not be on every round; in fact, every round under criticism 
can, no doubt, be followed profitably by several without, during which 
the suggestions are pondered upon. Neither need the criticism point 
out all the things that one does not do well. When one isn’t really 
very good yet, it is disheartening and confusing to face at once every- 
thing which a good player might truthfully say about one’s game; it 
makes one want nothing else so much as to quit and go home, utterly 
discouraged. Secondly, one must learn to analyze—to analyze both 
one’s own game and the performances of experts whom one may 
watch. The mere onlooker learns nothing, although he may be enter- 
tained ; the ambitious student penetrates beneath the spectacle to the 
elements which make it admirable. 

The ideal teacher of golf does for his pupil three things. In the 
first place, he dangles before the beginner’s fascinated eyes the possi- 
bilities of really skillful playing—the attainment of certain difficult 
goals with almost marvelous ease. In the second place, after this first 
stimulus has produced well-nigh a fever of protracted and repeated 
effort, he leads the pupil little by little to separate his play into its 
elements and be conscious of the part which each element—desirable 
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or undesirable—has in determining the ultimate success or lack of 
success of the play of which it is a part. Thirdly, the ideal teacher of 
golf himself performs, at first slowly and then more and more nor- 
mally, while his pupil discovers in this expert performance the ele- 
ments which he has been taught to observe in himself and notes the 
differences between them here and in his own play. Then he can also 
watch, and profit from watching, other experts. Ultimately he can 
put, through painstaking effort and practice, what he sees in them 
into his own play. 
AS IN GOLF, SO IN ENGLISH 

The first lesson in the teaching of English composition is to read 
the above three paragraphs through thrice, and on the third round to 
substitute English-composition words for golf words throughout. 

The present paper might deal with the first step mentioned above— 
that of stimulus; but it does not, and the order obtaining is deliber- 
ate. A later paper, or probably two or more. will discuss theme sub- 
jects, theme assignment, and making pupils’ writings stimulating, not 
a mere grind. The undertaking here is to help teachers to criticize 
themes so that each pupil may learn to analyze his own language for 
its elements of strength and weakness. 

There is no value in theme reading in and of itself. Very many 
teachers make theme reading a fetish, not an intelligently used in- 
strument for educating pupils. The real problems connected with it 
are two: How can it be done economically? and, How can a teacher 
use it skillfully to help boys and-girls to grow in power in the use of 
language? 

There are two points of view in theme reading which are in practice 
rather necessarily separated. One is a look toward the language 
used, particularly to determine errors; the other is an inquiry regard- 
ing what ideas the pupil has expressed and how well he has said them. 
The first of these is ordinarily held by every teacher; the second, by 
every pupil. What the pupil cares about is, how, well the teacher likes 
what he has said and wherein he has failed to express himself quite 
clearly. Theoretically, the teacher also cares for this; no teacher, 
being questioned, would deny that it is the main thing. But in prac- 
tice the instructor usually sees—or, at any rate, leads the pupil to 
think that he sees—only lapses from grace in the use of conventions 
of language. Spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, paragraphing, and 
even much grammar, are to the pupil annoying trifles and to the typ- 
ical teacher terribly important facts, mountainous in the bulk of their 
momentousness, which he must impart, although he die from the in- 
tensity of the effort. The result of all this is that teachers and pupils 
ordinarily work at cross-purposes. 
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INSURE CO-OPERATION 


The first step in economical theme reading is to have the teacher 
and pupils coéperate, not thwart each other and be out of sorts and 
discouraged half the time and nonplussed the other half. The flavor 
of theme writing and of theme reading is wrong if the finished prod- 
uct is to lead only to conflict and hard feelings. There is but one way 
to codperate; that is to go yourself as far as is necessary to meet the 
other person. If you encounter him on the way, coming toward you, 
excellent! If you do not, go even to the far limits of his own terri- 
tory. But when you have met and have been friendly, bring him back 
a part of the way with you—not through force, but through the gentle 
compulsion of great friendliness. Few teachers of composition make 
sure that they are meeting their pupils on a common ground of coép- 
eration. 

An instructor does well who reads a theme chiefly to get the thing 
which the pupil chiefly intended to put into it. This may seem to be 
a loss of time and opportunity, but it is not; for it will win, ultimately 
if not at first, the pupil’s interest and helpfulness toward the things 
which the teacher wishes that he had attended to. Most young people 
respond spontaneously to interest and liberality. 


READ THEMES RAPIDLY 

The second step in economical theme reading is to read rapidly. 
Speed in reading is a habit; it can be developed. Teachers are, as a 
rule, too conscientious in perusing themes; they plod, because they are 
afraid of missing something—mostly, of overlooking one or more in- 
significant errors. One can race through a theme and get most of it. 
Many themes ought to be raced through, not “chewed and diges 

There is a tradition, venerable and hoary, about red-inking themes, 
in the text and in the margin, with specific symbols indicating the par- 
ticular types of errors found. In the light of modern educational 
experience, this procedure is probably indefensible. There are three 
reasons. First, in effect it slaps the pupil in the face; the paper 
which comes back to him takes all his courage and enthusiasm away 
in the first lurid moment. To his mind the theme thus brutally 
marked has proved a failure beyond any redemption which he cares to 
attempt. I well remember a youngster in a certain classroom which 
I chanced to visit. He went forward to receive his theme from the 
teacher’s hand. While he stood there at the desk, he unfolded it and 
glanced down the page. “P-p-p-p-p,” he articulated, half aloud; then, 
“TI never could punctuate!” and threw the paper into the wastebasket 
at his feet. He had not even looked at the text, except fleetingly, but 
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only at the margin. Other pupils were throwing their themes away— 
and everywhere do throw their themes away—but not quite so openly. 

Even if the child retains or recovers his courage and interest, he is 
confused by the multiplicity of the red-inking. All his faults stare 
at him at once, in a kind of nightmare, not one of them distinct and 
separate enough to provide an easy point of attack toward improve- 
ment. 

The conventional red-inking, in the second place, almost invariably 
means that the teacher has put too much time upon one paper. I 
myself, at any rate, cannot mark themes carefully, with symbols, in 
less than about ten minutes to each two or three-page paper. If the 
teacher accepts the burden of indicating every error, the pupil is enti- 
tled to assume that everything unmarked is correct. Consequently 
the teacher must be most painstaking and exhaustive. The effort re- 
quired to be certain of completeness is very much greater than that 
requisite to mark only outstanding wrong usages. Teachers of com- 
position usually waste time by taking upon themselves a heavier bur- 
den than is necessary. 

The third reason why red-inking with specific symbols is undesirable 
is that it prevents instead of stimulating the pupil’s own thought 
about his language. Everything is pointed out; he views it passively ; 
he is obliged to discover nothing for himself, or even to analyze what 
is brought to his attention. Some children do analyze, but that is in 
spite of the system, not because of it; their investigative curiosity 
cannot be thwarted. The aim of really good educational methods 
must be to develop independence—individual strength and initiative 
to discover and cope with difficulties. When a teacher specifically 
points out every fault in a writing, with a label characterizing it, he 
does what the pupil himself should do and could be taught to do. 

Because of what has just been said, it is very probable that the tra- 
ditionally established detailed marking of themes is a procedure likely 
to be discarded in the best teaching. Three additional points might 
be stated briefly. The famous “Hopkins’ Report’! has shown the 
physical impossibility of marking many themes in this manner; if a 
considerable number of writings is had from pupils, the teacher must 
find some other way to criticize them. Further, it is observable that 
not seldom the teacher spends more time on a theme than does the 
pupil. Many a youngster writes rather carelessly, neglecting to look 
up matters which he suspects and might easily correct for himself, 
because he thinks that the teacher somehow likes to make those cor- 


*The Labor and Cost of the Teaching of English. Committee report, National 
oa of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. Price, 10 
cen 
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rections; “teachers of English are built that way,” he remarks philo- 
sophically to himself. And, finally, the system does not work; it has 
been tried for years without achieving notable success. Altogether, 
there seems to be no reason to keep this way of reading themes unless 
positively no other can be found. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


The third step in economical theme reading is to know English so 
well oneself that no time is wasted in marking or in pondering about 
language usages which are correct, although perhaps strange. Most 
young teachers and many others do not infallibly distinguish right 
usage from wrong. Their scholarship is inaccurate. I am not sure 
about the value of systematic grammar to pupils, but I am sure of its 
indispensability to teachers. Often, too, even when the scholarship 
is potentially sufficient, the attention is so little trained that the teacher 
cannot use what he knows. There is a difference between the ability 
to grasp English in an orderly, systematic presentation in a textbook, 
read perhaps under conditions permitting an unbroken train of 
thought, and the ability to pick quickly from a child’s composition the 
slips from correct usage. I have known college seniors, under train- 
ing for teaching, and some of them already experienced, repeatedly 
to pass by glaring errors (even after being warned) and to mark as 
wrong wholly correct language in the near vicinity. Yet every such 
student could pass a good examination calling for orderly statements 
of the points involved.2 


AVOID FADS AND FANCIES 


The fourth fundamental characteristic of the right reading of 
themes is the avoidance of whimsicality. One who has not observed 
will be amazed to be told what whims and fantasies regarding lan- 
guage many teachers of composition have. The stress is just as 
likely to be put vehemently upon some “pet peeve” as upon a barbar- 
ism. I remember one college professor, my superior in a composition 
course in a great university, who hated the word forceful with bitter 
animosity. Invariably he struck it out and substituted forcible. The 
same misplacing of the strong condemnation rests quite frequently 
upon gotten and the pronoun 7 at the beginning of a paragraph. I 
might mention a good many other pet school-teacher whims. The 


*Sterling A. Leonard, “How English Teachers Correct Papers,” English Jour- 
nal XII: 517-532 (October, 1923), gives much specific material on this point— 
typical of what every one engaged in training teachers of English regularly finds. 
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net result of having them running around loose is to decrease greatly 
the force of really crucial linguistic criticism.* 


REMEMBER THAT ENGLISH IS A LIVE LANGUAGE 


Closely allied with the point just given is another, difficult to state. 
All prospective teachers of composition should be well taught in the 
history of the English language. It is a grievous fact that at present 
few universities offer such a course, given in a manner to commend it 
to worth-while students. It is usually, if given, the pasture of the 
driest dry-as-dust fossil in the department, just before he is superan- 
nuated. Young teachers need a thorough and enjoyable grounding 
in the fundamentals of English; for, fifthly, good theme reading should 
recognize that a live language changes. Most teachers of English 
resist change in English usage very strenuously. They offer them- 
selves as a vicarious sacrifice to the juggernaut of inevitable linguistic 
change; but they do it without deserving credit, for most of them are 
ignorant of the fact that there is legitimately such a thing as linguistic 
change. A cynic is reminded of old King Canute, on the sands of the 
seashore, commanding the tide to stand back. 

Many of the language usages of children are not so much incorrect 
as extremely progressive—perhaps, indeed, too progressive, for chil- 
dren must not outrun adults; an education which permitted this would 
be rather ineffective; but, nevertheless, children’s language is likely 
to differ from adults’ in the general direction in which English is 
moving much faster than grown people, and teachers in particular, 
realize. 

Teachers spend much energy trying to slow children down regard- 
ing this very legitimate tendency in their language. When, rather 
sternly (with that superior self-assurance which Wordsworth has 
portrayed so delightfully), the instructor commands a pupil to “look 
in the dictionary,” the chances are about three out of five that he is 
using this great and good Bible of language as a sheet anchor to hold 
back progress. Teachers are great conservatives. They cannot help 
it; all their training tends that way. But the result of this fact is 
that, regarding language, they work at cross-purposes with children. 
The adult is studied, confident, learned; the child is only instinctive, 
but he has on his side the great, intangible, irresistible soul of the lan- 
guage. 

Perhaps most children speak two tongues—their schoolroom lan- 

*J. Leslie Hall: English Usage, Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917, is a delightful 
storehouse of material of this kind, with 141 sections, each devoted to a particular 
“error.” The book costs $2.25; it is worth $225 to a teacher who would keep out— 
or climb out—of deep ruts. It is a very valuable offset to Woolley’s Handbook 


and its kind, which, although valuable tools, are as arbitrary as could be, and 
sometimes fall into the very error here stigmatized. 
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guage, under the eye of the teacher (and possibly also at home), ana 
their natural language, when free from this restraint. Teachers 
have observed this, but are wont to ascribe it to sheer perversity or, 
perhaps sadly, to insufficiently vehement instruction. Have you ever 
heard a boy, on the playground and with other boys around, say, “It 
was I?” Being a boy, a real boy, he couldn’t. 

If the teacher knows enough, he will be less conservative than 
teachers usually are. He will read themes to find vital language, not 
bookishness. He will guide development, but will waste little or no 
energy trying to prevent it. : 

An aside—a remark not about theme reading, but about oral Eng- 
lish—is that eighty per cent of the school criticism of the accent of 
words is in the category just described. What teachers do not know 
concerning the tendencies in English regarding shift of accent is one 
hundred per cent of the total truth. 


READ A GROUP OF THEMES AT A TIME 


The sixth remark about the reading of themes is that not one, but a 
handful, from each pupil should be looked at at a sitting. This sug- 
gestion brings forward complications, and most of these must wait 
for later treatment. The only important thing in theme reading is 
to learn, and to bring to the writer’s attention, specific habits which 
are manifest. If an error occurs only once, it is negligible. If many 
errors occur only once, they severally are negligible; but probably 
their cause is carelessness, and that—or whatever the cause may 
really be—is a specific habit requiring notice. The teacher would 
only waste time by harping on the details which are the result of this 
definite cause and may themselves never be wrong again. 

Habits cannot be identified from a single theme. Only when, at a 
sitting, the teacher finds the same misuses of language occurring in 
successive themes can he be sure that he is beholding what is not a 
mere careless accident. Teachers waste much time correcting acci- 
dents. 

If, as is here suggested, themes be accumulated until there are per- 
haps a half dozen to be read at once, we shall seem to be in conflict 
with a thoroughly sound principle of teaching composition not here 
discussed—viz., that a pupil’s interest in his writing flags quickly, 
and, therefore, his theme should be read and criticized quickly—if 
possible, within a day or two. Two answers to this objection are to 
be made. The first is that the present proposal contemplates very 
many writings from each pupil—eighty or more, perhaps, during a 
year; consequently the span of time required to accumulate five or 
six is much shorter than most teachers will suppose. In my own 
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teaching I sometimes receive five or six in a week, and from most 
students that number during every two weeks of intensive writing. 
The wait is not so long that the pupil loses interest. But the second 
answer to the objection is to suggest that a very profitable use of the 
class hour, during a season of writing, is to give it entirely to hearing 
pupils read their own themes to the class group and receive verbal 
criticisms thereon, on everything which can be noted by ear. The 
teacher’s criticism of the manuscript is then secondary, and, al- 
though looked forward to, can be postponed. 


USE A RIFLE, NOT A SHOTGUN 


The seventh principle of good theme reading is to emphasize only a 
few wrong habits at atime. The teacher may, indeed, mark roughly— 
with quick strokes, connecting lines, carets, brackets, and circles— 
whatever errors he happens to notice. These sketchy marks become 
a challenge; they tell the pupil that something is wrong, but not what, 
and direct his attention to places in his writings which require fur- 
ther thought. The teacher can mark them rapidly, for he makes no 
pretensions of noticing every error. Very deliberately he does not 
definitely describe errors, by symbols or otherwise. This both saves 
his time and stimulates the pupil. The instructor may mark, in this 
easy, running manner, all the errors he notes. He need not, how- 
ever; for the important thing is to pick out and mark heavily a very 
few (perhaps three or four) prevailing wrong habits, toward the 
elimination of which—temporarily, perhaps, neglecting all else—the 
pupil is to direct every effort. 

A child can pay close attention to, and eliminate, three or four bad 
habits at atime. To lay more than about that number before him at 
once is merely to scatter his effort and probably prevent any real con- 
quest of anything. 


PRESERVE THEMES FOR REFERENCE 


The eighth matter to observe in theme reading is to keep all themes 
on file through at least a year, and possibly throughout a pupil’s school 
course. The files should be accessible; vertical folders (taking all 
papers flat) are perhaps best. The pupil should carry themes away 
only for very limited periods, and should receipt for them. If habits 
are to be eliminated and*other habits formed, only complete files of 
the writings afford the teacher the requisite information. Themes 
should not be given back to the pupil, to become his property, and 
they should not be destroyed. 

It is not necessary for the teacher to read all writings. He will 
read what he can, and certainly enough to learn every pupil’s habits. 
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Upon request, he will read for content value any theme which he has 
not got to, and on which the author wishes criticism. All this is 
above board; there is no pretending to have read what one has not. 


CONFER PRIVATELY WITH PUPILS 


The ninth, and last, suggestion about theme reading is to use the 
conference method in dealing with individuals. There is no substitute 
for it. Errors which are widely prevalent can be discussed in open 
class; most of the helpfulness, however, of a good teacher comes best 
in a quiet talk, person to person, over a handful of themes. 

The English teacher should be programmed so as to permit frequent 
conferences with every pupil. An administrative plan which does not 
permit this is false economy. Of the two evils, too many classes or too 
large classes, if a choice had to be made, I should unhesitatingly se- 
lect the latter. The high-school composition teacher should be pro- 
grammed for four classes a day; this will keep him busier than any 
other teacher on the staff. A superior teacher who knows how— 
and the technique is very new—can instruct thirty or thirty-five pupils 
in a class, or 120 to 140 pupilsinall. If the teacher meets five classes, 
the results, in my judgment, will be less satisfactory, even with the 
same number of pupils altogether. And a principal who programs 
a composition teacher for more than five classes a day, including 
study-hall and all other work, probably cannot under any circum- 
stances have really good teaching. There is no opportunity, either in 
time or in free energy, for the individual contacts which produce the 


best results. A superior teacher caught in a system with such ideals 
had better move. 


Golf is a great game—greatest of all when it is fun. There are a 
multitude of complicated habits to be attained before one’s play be- 
comes really expert, and some of them are trying to one’s soul. But 
the ideal teacher—bless him—teaches them one by one so simply that 
they are easy to master ; and while doing so, he never spoils the fun. 


EDITORIALS 


THE WORLD MOVES; SO DO TEACHERS vr, 


Especially in the late spring and summer. We mail to their old 
address, and waste perfectly good JOURNALS on unappreciative post- 
masters, who throw them away. (They are supposed to notify you, 
or us, but they do not.) 

If you are going somewhere this summer, send your summer ad- 
dress to the Business Manager. We do not want you to miss a single 


copy of the JOURNAL. Teachers should have good memories. Don’t 
forget this! 


THE TEACHER’S SALARY 


There is no denying the fact that money plays an important réle in 
the advancement of civilization, even though the abuse of money and 
of the influence it gives its possessor is frequent and obvious every- 
where. The abuse of a good does not universally make that good an 
evil. The grabbing after money for selfish purposes and the getting 
of it by means that are unfair to others is certainly a recognized evil, 
especially when it is observed in others; but this must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from possession by just means and legitimate use. Money 
is really basic to all improvement. One’s potential usefulness corre- 
lates highly with one’s wealth, and up to a certain point money is an 
absolute essential—not only to life, but to social service as well. It is 
safe to say that no teacher, as a teacher, gets enough money to carry 
him beyond this essential point, and very few, indeed, approach it— 
that is to say, practically every teacher could live more happily and 
successfully himself and could be more helpful to others, could be a 
better educator and public servant, if he had more money at his dis- 
posal than he has at present. For this reason it is not sheer selfish- 
ness that leads every teacher to seek, other things being equal, the 
best salary that he can get. One of the surest methods of advancing 
education in any system or any section of the country is to increase 
the salaries of teachers, because this at once enables the administra- 
tors to secure and hold better teachers; and it is, therefore, a stimulus 
for each teacher to fit himself as well as possible for his work. 

But mere dollar units are so deceiving that it is often well to remind 
ourselves—and our boards of education, too—that a dollar now can- 
not purchase the necessaries and the comforts that a dollar in 1914 
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could purchase. Books, clothing, food, rent, and other things that 
the teacher must buy are now vastly higher than they were before the 
Great War. The extent to which this depreciation of the dollar—our 
standard of measuring salary—is overlooked, is illustrated in the 
publication recently by a state department of education in its educa- 
tional bulletin of the “percentage of increase” in teachers’ salaries by 
just giving the dollar comparisons between 1923 and 1914, a period 
of ten years. The data given are as follows: Average annual salaries 
(1) for county elementary teachers, $231 in 1914 and $478.71 in 1923, 
an increase of 107.23 per cent; (2) for county high-school teachers, 
$778.68 in 1914 and $1,152 in 1923, an increase of 47.94 per cent; and 
(3) for city teachers, $852.03 in 1914 and $852.50 in 1923, an increase 
of .005 per cent. Note the “increase” in every case! The publication 
of such spurious increases in this form is certainly net helpful to the 
teachers’ cause, or to education. In a report in the January, 1924, 
Educational Research Bulletin, of Ohio State University, present sal- 
aries are made accurately comparable with those of 1914 by counting 
each dollar in January, 1923, as worth only 63.3 cents in terms of the 
dollar of 1914. If we take this standard, the “percentage of in- 
crease” given above of the teachers of an entire Southern state become 
(1) for county elementary teachers, an increase of 37 per cent; (2) 
for county high-school teachers, an actual decrease of 6 per cent; and 
(3) for city teachers, the alarming decrease of 37 per cent. Certainly 
this is a bad showing for education in the state concerned, and it indi- 
cates the need of the attention of all thoughtful citizens. The consid- 
erable increase in the case of the county elementary teachers is also 
deceiving, because it is only an increase over a 1914 salary that was 
shamefully low. 

This is but a case of the need of carefully interpreting the mere 
numbers by which we are all usually so much influenced. Teachers 
are not deceived by these numbers when they come to pay their board 
bills, to purchase their clothing, or to build their homes—if they can 
afford homes. 


WHAT IS A TEXTBOOK? Y v 


A textbook is a something written by an enterprising teacher, in 
the time when he should have been sleeping or playing, to supplement 
his income by means of a something called a “ROYALTY” (always 
thought of in capital letters, just like that), and nice to have, because 
it comes whether one works or is on a vacation. A textbook-writer 
reputation also makes one look, at an education convention... like 
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THIS. (That is a printer’s way of saying “a heavy-weight.”) It 
is very pleasant to attract people’s attention in such a large crowd 
as is there. Great men, such as important superintendents or com- 
missioners of education, sometimes are the authors of so many text- 
books that they cannot remember which ones, except when cashing 
ROYALTY checks. Textbook publishers are shrewd and enterpris- 
ing men, with printing presses, who receive manuscripts from teach- 
ers, persuade important superintendents or commissioners of educa- 
tion to become joint authors (with or without looking at the manu- 
scripts), and ultimately issue books in stout bindings and with ever 
so many pictures, especially of people, on whom boys can gleefully 
draw false mustaches and barber-defying goatees. Pupils are boys 
and girls who read textbooks and memorize them for recitation pur- 
poses. They become very skillful in writing on all the blank spaces 
and in using any size of book as a screen to conceal perusal of The 
Boy Scouts in the Andes or a smuggled powder puff. Parents are 
hard-working adults, going without many things they would like to 
have, who buy new lots of textbooks for each child whenever they 
move from one town to another, and sometimes when they don’t. The 
school world could hardly get on without textbooks. 


FINANCIAL ASSAULTS ON THE TEACHER “/ 


It is usually conceded that the teacher is not overpaid. In most 
communities, indeed, he receives a smaller compensation than any one 
else of like caliber, except possibly the minister. And his expenses of 
living are higher. The dress, mode of life, kind of home, reading, 
study, and travel which he must compass are exacting; the commu- 
nity is shamed if these are not on a rather high level—far above what 
a less conspicuous person with the same income would have to main- 
tain. 

Yet the teacher is exposed to more financial assaults, petty and oth- 
erwise, than any one except a notable millionaire. This is true at all 
stages of the school system, from kindergarten to university. There 
is hardly an insignificant church supper, raffle, donation, lecture 
course, entertainment of any sort, or other petty drain upon the 
pocketbook, that does not hit him almost the first in the town. Any- 
thing that sells tickets is promoted chiefly through children; and 
children, of course, head for the teacher first of all—and, as a teacher 
can explain, often cannot be denied without sacrifice of a real pro- 
fessional advantage, not lightly to be thrown away. And all internal 
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school enterprises—the newspaper or magazine, the annual, plays, 
debates, and the like—never miss the instructors, no matter whom 
else may be overlooked. 

As for the heavier expenses, they, too, hit hard and are not easily 
dodged. The committee on church budget, or the new library, or 
a fund for the orphans’ home, expects the teacher to sign just below 
the banker in setting the pace. 

But perhaps most defenseless of all is the teacher in a college or pri- 
vate school which is struggling for a decent endowment. He is half 
starved at best; his overcoat (if he has one) is the most threadbare 
intown. Yet there is never a campaign that does not make him sub- 
scribe first and pledge himself heavily, even if his coal bill be unpaid 
and the charitable grocer be carrying him for months at atime. The 
world at large may consider that the very purpose of the campaign 
is to provide respectable salaries for the faculty. This is the talking 
point that brings sympathy and shekels. But the teachers know 
(and often do not dare to face the truth squarely) that what they 
put in often means a personal surrender to professional mediocrity. 
The higher study, the advanced degree which have been fondly 
dreamed of cannot be financed after this nest egg, cajoled or forced 
away from them, is gone. The pathos of many a faculty man’s sub- 
scription to an endowment fund is that if the fund sought is secured, 
he himself will be forced from his position. He has signed his profes- 
sional death warrant. The larger salary which the institution can 
then pay will buy, in the keenly competitive academic market, a more 
highly trained man than himself. And he gives his money toward 
this end. Yet often, indeed, he does not give it; he is caught in a 
pitiful dilemma. If he refuses, he incurs the displeasure of the pow- 
ers that be—a condition that, with his meager professional equipment 
and consequent low value in the college market, he does not dare to 
risk. And if he gives, he loses just as surely. The cards are stacked 
against him. 

The school world would be better off, in the long run, if in commu- 
nity and college it were a well-established principle that the teacher’s 
greatest service comes through having a comfortable financial margin 
above the bare cost of living to spend on himself. He should be pro- 
tected against the rather unintended piracy to which he is so con- 
spicuous a prey. 

The intellectual and spiritual level to which the teacher can climb 
is a direct asset to the community and nation. Rather than handicap 
his rise, the school officials and public sentiment in general should 
consider that his special services entitle him to particular consider- 
ation. This can come either in a more adequate salary, which is much 
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to be desired, in special protection from financial demands, or—best 
of all—in a wise combination of both. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER / 


FOLLOW THE LEADER is a children’s game in which one person 
goes somewhere, and a good many other persons come along behind, 
stepping as nearly as they can in his foot tracks and otherwise imi- 
tating everything he does. It is a delightful children’s game. It is 
also played, everywhere in the world, in adult ways, by older persons 
with childlike minds. Education is a prophylactic, developed through 
long centuries, to prevent FOLLOW THE LEADER from iste a 
99 per cent monopoly of all human activity. 


THE MIND AT EASE v “ 


Perhaps what is most truly one’s self does not function very ac- 
tively during work time. When one is at work, the necessities of the 
task supply momentum; one is carried forward almost in spite of self 
by the stimulus of the occasion. It is a kind of intoxication, of ab- 
sorption and self-subordination, of enthusiasm which approaches for- 
getfulness of one’s own well-being and personal interests. A soldier 
marching into the shrapnel-torn battle line, borne along by the mass 
of which he is an inseparable part, is not more impersonal than the 
well-trained scholar or member of an industrial organization. Work 
is self-abandonment for the sake of the satisfaction of accomplishing 
the conquest of a portion of one’s material environment. It is thus 
the abnegation, yet at the same time a realization, of self. 

After the work comes the playtime and the sleep. If some master 
mind reader could scrutinize our thoughts in our moments of leisure, 
could read us through and through in those two marginal periods 
which each of us lives in every day between the hours of wakefulness 
and sleep and of sleep and waking, such a mind reader would find laid 
before him our truest selves. All that we have no time for during 
work comes forward within us during the relaxation of leisure. 

Education is both for work and for play. But its hardest under- 
taking is to fit men to live in their leisure time in regions of imagina- 
tion and thought which are worthy of children of God whom he hath 
made in his own image. 
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TO ETHER / 


Back in the cruel Middle Ages was found a path to oblivion in times 
of pain. But in those evil days, when another’s suffering was sport 
instead of sorrow, who cared to administer the soothing ether? So 
for centuries this vapor—truly a “spirit”’ of mercy—was forgotten. 

From 1800 on, several American physicians used ether to relieve 
asthma and the rackings of consumption in its last-quarter gallop. 
In 1842, Doctor Long, of Georgia, put a patient to sleep with it while 
he cut out a tumor; but he forgot to tell the world of his success. 

In 1846, Doctor Jackson, a physician, suggested to Doctor Morton, 
a dentist (both of Boston), that he try ether in the extraction of a 
tooth. It was a marvelous success; the medical world was notified 
through letters, journals, and the press. These two gentlemen found 
themselves the sudden possessors of international fame. 

Some one soon proposed to erect a monument in Boston “to the dis- 
coverer of anesthesia.” Then—O, then!—came the touch of human 
nature that makes the whole world sin. There was a quarrel as to 
who should have the credit. Medical men took sides, the doctor 
against the dentist; professionally, personally, and spiritually they 
nursed their jealousy and aired the gall-stained dressings of their 
wounds to all beholders. Then came a sparkling shaft of wit and wis- 
dom which set the whole town laughing and prevented the prospective 
slaughter. Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes proposed that the statues 
of both claimants be placed on one pedestal, with the bold inscription, 
“TO ETHER,” on each side. Claim and counterclaim were blown 
away in a gale of merriment. 

We have seen two teachers working together in an atmosphere 
which was subtly poisoned by a jealousy, a mutual jealousy, spring- 
ing from a dread lest the board, the patrons, or—even more poignant 
fear—the “other party” should fail to realize fully to whom most 
honor was due. And we wondered: Why must the major credit 
necessarily go to either? 

At such we have resolved to laugh. Worth-while achievement in 
this world always brings honor enough to go round. 


A SENSE OF THE APPROPRIATE / / 


The French have a keen sense of the appropriate. They think, in- 
stinctively, it seems, of the beautiful thing to do at just the time when 
the heart seeks beauty; they know, by intuition, where the emotions 
of men may find the fitting relationship between the spiritual and the 
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material. Incongruity rings like a gong before their appreciative 
natures, and only the suitable is a satisfaction to their sharply tuned 
feelings. 

Where other nations proposed giant memorials to the heroic dead 
of the Great War, the French thought of the unknown soldier—a sin- 
gle mutilated body which should typify all of the sacred dust of 
France. Upon him should be poured the tears of the nation; and 
vicarious honor, laid above him in symbolic wreaths, should come 
from the heart of all France. The other nations abandoned their 
plans, and each of them—England, Italy, and our sacred Union— 
brought home all of their dead in one simple coffin, as it were, and 
laid him away in a holy chamber. 

At night it is dark under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. Some com- 
plained that they stumbled over the grave. Americans—tourists— 
could not see the place at night. And so Americans began to advise 
the French officials, through the columns of the American dailies pub- 
lished in Paris, what ought to be done. There were several most effi- 
cient suggestions—as far as the lighting problem was involved. Four 
big arc lights, one on each corner of the arch, would surely provide 
sufficient illumination. Another plan would have greatly added to the 
spectacle; an incandescent bulb for each French soldier—several mil- 
lions of them—who had died in the war. These could be strung over 
the arch, and make it stand out at night, like the courthouse at home 
or the Ferris wheel at the fair, and prove a wonderful attraction. 

At last the slow machinery of the French committee moved in re- 
sponse to the criticisms. Yes, they would provide a light. No, they 
had not decided what kind of a light would be best. They must be 
sure, very sure, that what they should do would be appropriate to the 
sentiment attached to the grave of le poilu inconnu. 

Finally came the holy moment when the light was hung. Was there 
a blaze of illumination, a triumph of all the garishness that the magic 
of electricity makes possible? There was just a single vigil lamp, 
burning oil, with a tiny flame which typified the lonely watch of the 
nation over the bodies of those who died for her—a single point of 
light for the mother, France, to place beside the bed of her sleeping 
son—a star, to pour soft light upon the sod above a grave. Is grief 
to be advertised? Mary went early in the morning, bearing a single 
lamp, to mourn for her Son. : 

One of the worth-while duties, possibly, of the American teacher is 
to teach a regard for fitness to plastic boys and girls—to help them to 
learn that there is a time, a place, a suitable spirit for everything. 
There are, or should be, holy places in the schoolroom; there should 
be sacred hours and moments. A keen sense of the appropriate— 
that is a splendid virtue for any teacher. 
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WHEN “PROFESSOR” COOLIDGE LECTURED i“ 


We had a seat well back, as the professor spoke—about six hundred 
miles, as the paper wad flies, from his desk. There were many others 
further back—say, four hundred miles—behind us, who were attend- 
ing this lecture. A few stragglers, strangers, stood about two thou- 
sand miles away, at about the limit of his voice. The professor out- 
lined problems and offered solutions for those he considered most 
difficult. And we did not miss a single word. 

It is still a fantasy (yet will at some near day be a commonplace) 
that President Coolidge, in delivering his message to Congress in 
early December, should throw the very vibrations of his voice—his 
own speech—into the ears of a million people scattered throughout 
this far-flung land. As he stood before Congress assembled in the 
Capitol, a tiny microphone caught his accents, and sped the pulsating 
waves of telephone circuits in several directions to great centers of 
communication: to Washington outside the windows, to New York, 
to Chicago, to San Francisco. On the streets of these cities “loud 
speakers” thundered his message to the multitudes. But there is yet 
a greater marvel. At certain places the current entered the tiny lab- 
oratory of a vacuum tube, where it was beaten into the mold of wire- 
less waves; and from the tall towers of Arlington (across the body 
of the unknown soldier, who once for all has received his message), 
from New York’s giant skyscraper, from the roof of Chicago’s great- 
est hotel, went out simultaneous broadcasts in ever-widening circles. 

Up above the clapboards of a tiny backyard shack in which we sat 
ran a slender wire, soldered to another which hung between two posts 
like a clothesline. As the agitated ether waves rushed silently by 
with the speed of light, the wire took toll of their electric energy and 
brought it down into another tiny bulb to re-create the voice of the 
President of these United States. 

People are just beginning to realize the great educational possi- 
bilities of the radio. The man with a message may now demand 
a million ears as a loan from his countrymen. Our imagination is 
stirred by the area of the classroom. No cabin is too remote, no for- 
est too impenetrable, no mountain side too steep, no stretch of water 
too boisterous, but that the radio message is delivered. Sooner or 
later, schools take an active interest in any means by which knowl- 
edge may be more effectively disseminated. Many educators are al- 
ready experimenting to see how they may use the radio. Let all teach- 
ers stand by, sharply tuned, and watch for the results. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. By CHARLES H. HANDSCHIN. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 479. Price, $2.40. 


Dr. Handschin’s work meets the long-felt need of an adequate textbook for 
teacher-training courses. Its international bibliography of the professional lit- 
erature of modern language teaching is not only extensive, but is presented 
throughout the chapters in such minute relation to specific problems as to double 
its value. The chapters themselves are well conceived and organized in terms of 
practical teaching problems. In spite of its vast array of methods and devices, 
old and new, the book has a decided bent in the direction of the latest and best. 
One might wish, however, that the psychology of learning and skill received 
more emphasis in both discussion and bibliography, since here lies the greatest 
hope of improvement for the profession. A. J. R. 


The Singer and His Art. By THADDEUS WRONSKY. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xx +266. Price, $3 net. 


An interesting work, throwing new light on an old and much-discussed ques- 
tion, “The Old Italian Method of Singing.” In this work Mr. Wronsky gives the 
best summary of what constitutes “Bel Canto” yet published. His ideas concern- 
ing the vocal registers is reasonable, to say the least. The book is to be strongly 
recommended also for the theories of resonance. The “Nasalitis” faddists would 
do well to study the volume. The parts given to mimicry and “make-up” are 
excellent and fill a long-felt need. D. R. G. 


Food Planning and Preparation. By MABEL T. WELLMAN. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1923. : 


In a number of ways a real contribution to the high-school texts in this field. 
Some of the good features of the book are: (1) The girl’s interests and her home 
relationships are the guiding factors in both the selection and the arrangement 
of subject-matter. (2) Health, happiness, and intelligent skill are simply and 
naturally assumed as the reason and goal for what is done and learned. In this 
way unity and purpose are given to the great variety of materials and processes 
that must be included in a junior high-school course in foods. (3) The work in 
school is constantly and definitely related to the home responsibilities and pleas- 
ures of the girl. (4) In most cases the material is presented in a clear, well- 
organized, interesting, and very practical way. The omission of lesson divisions 
and grouping of the recipes at the end of the book makes both text and recipes 
more clear and more convenient to use. 

It is to be regretted that a book with such excellent features is marred by a 
number of defective details, among them the following: (1) Subject-matter 
which is under active investigation and which is already out of date or will be so 
in a short time has been included without any statement of the fact or any sug- 
gestion of sources for keeping up to date on these matters. Height and weight 
tables for children and the feeding of infants are examples. (2) The bibliography 
at the end of chapters is limited too largely to bulletins published by the Federal 
Government. It is well that the pupil should learn to use government publica- 
tions, but she should know also those offered by other agencies, both private and 
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public. Above all, she should not consider the great questions of health and 
home life as matters of bulletins only. (3) The valuable device of thought- 
provoking questions is overdone, and some questions are too obviously a device. 
(4) A few statements occur which will certainly be widely questioned—e. g., 
potato salad as a suitable food for a schoolgirl, the one-process cold-pack method 
as applied to certain vegetables, and granulated sugar in modifying milk. Nev- 
ertheless, our thanks are due Miss Wellman for the unquestionable excellence of 
the large features of the book. A. M. F. 


Supplement to The New World. By Dr. IsAtan BowMAN (Director of American 
Geographical Society). Yonkers: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 100. Price, 50 
cents. 


The supplement deals with four major problems of the United States and the 
political developments in Turkey since 1919. In the Appendix of four pages is 
outlined the leading points of the treaties and resolutions of the Washington 
Conference and the Tacna-Arica protocol. The supplement is a valuable addition 
to the large volume (published in 1921), which was received with a great deal of 
satisfaction by every one interested in international problems. A. E. P. 


Europe, 1450-1789. By EpwarpD RAYMOND TURNER (University of Michigan). 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 871. Price, $3.50. 


An admirable introduction to the study of the backgrounds of modern history. 
Intended particularly for college students, but suitable for any cultured reader. 
Twenty-six chapters, an appendix of reigns and names, and an adequate index. 
Simple and very readable in style. Stimulating, and provided with such sugges- 
tive annotated bibliographies (after each chapter) that any reader would be 
tempted to go much further. Broad and sympathetic in point of view. A com- 
panion volume to the author’s well-known Europe, 1789-1920, which, after a 
revision now in process, will be entitled Europe Since 1789. Recommended for 
high-school and general libraries, for gifts, and for reading circles, as well as for 
textbook use in college. 


Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. By Davip EUGENE SMITH (Teachers 
College). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. x +504. Price, $1.60. 


Dr. Smith, the author, is well known as a historian of mathematics; hence, his 
publishers can claim with propriety, no doubt, that from the clay tablets of ancient 
Babylon, from the papyrus of Egypt, from the palm-leaf books of the Hindus, 
from Euclid’s first drawings, and from all that has followed, the best in method 
and matter has been selected. Certainly some of the worst in geometry has been 
eliminated, for the language is informal and the illustrations clear. Many diffi- 
culties of the beginner are recognized, and the way smoothed. A good textbook. 

A. W. 


A First Book in Algebra. By Howarp B. BAKER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1923. Pp. ix + 298. 


Furnishing—in the author’s judgment—the thing most needed in teaching ele- 
mentary algebra, an abundance of simple drill exercises. Practical problems 
with a point; interesting and simple exercises which furnish practice, not puzzles; 
inductive method and tested procedure—these virtues are claimed by the author. 
But, above all, a wealth of exercises to afford drill in each fundamental principle. 
And, looking through the book, we seem to find them there, H. A. W. 
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Civie Science in Home and Community. By Grorce W. HuNTER and WALTER G. 
WHITMAN. Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1923. Pp. 527. Price, $1.60. 


A book for schools which require a single volume providing a year’s work in 
general science. In two parts, Home Science and Community Science. Ap- 
proached from the child’s viewpoint; science problems are viewed “with the eyes 
of thirteen instead of those of forty-three.” Hygiene and sanitation are recog- 
nized as outstanding phases of a child’s useful knowledge. One of the better books 
on this subject. 


Chemistry Applied to Home and Community. By PAULINE G. BEERY (Pennsyl- 


vania State College). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincottt Co., 1923. Pp. xvi + 534, 
Price, $3.50. 


A big, new book which could serve admirably in four distinct fields: (1) asa 
text in college chemistry of a practical nature, including nutrition, cookery, tex- 
tiles, and other applied arts; (2) as a text for women’s colleges, normal schools, 
etc., where the chemistry is closely correlated with home economics; (3) as a ref- 
erence book for all high-school and normal-school teachers of chemistry or home 
economics; and (4) as an instructive and interesting neighbor of the cookbook on 
the kitchen shelf or the clothing books and magazines in the sewing room of the 
college-trained housewife. H. A, W. 


General Psychology, Revised Edition. By Water S. Hunter (University of 
Kansas). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. xv + 368. 


In this revised edition of one of our best general psychology texts the changes 
consist mostly of amplifications of, rather than additions to, the first edition. 
An interesting suggestion is made, for example, in the chapter on imagery with 
respect to its neural basis. d. P. 


Applied Arithmetic; the Three Essentials. By N. J. LENNES (University of Mon- 
tana) and FRANCES JENKINS (University of Cincinnati). Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1920. 


Three books, of about 300 pages each, intended to serve the needs of grades 
two to eight. The practical type of text, full of illustrations and problems of the 
home, store, and industry. Substantially all of the activities of “grown-ups” 
which employ mathematics are brought to the attention of the child. H. A. W. 


Introduction to Psychology. By Cari E. SEASHORE (University of Iowa). New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xviii + 427. 


This volume, dedicated to William James, makes its chief aim, “not psychology, 
but to psychologize.” To this end, experiments and exercises requiring no ap- 
paratus except “paper and pins” are given in connection with most of the general 
topics treated, and they are designed to take an amount of time equal to that put 
on the study of the text. The chapters begin with sensation, perception, images, 
and association, in the order named; reflexes, neural theory, instincts, habits, 
learning, and the higher mental processes follow. The chapter on emotions, next 
in order, stresses internal secretions. Simple reactions are again considered in a 
general chapter on action, including will. A chapter is devoted to dreams, and 
one to individual psychology, stressing chiefly army tests and results and tests of 
musical talent. Neural structures are relegated to the appendix. The book em- 
phasizes the introspective point of view. Bp 
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Chemistry in Everyday Life. By CHARLES G. Cook. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1923. Pp. viii + 454. 


A high-school textbook in which chemical theory is kept in the background until 
Chapter XXV—the last—is reached. It should appeal to those instructors who 
wish to teach chemistry this way. It furnishes a well-illustrated, clearly worded 
description of the chemistry of the most essential industries which supply mate- 
rials to the home, the farm, and the faetory. Mechanically, the book is most at- 
tractive. 


The Progress of Arithmetic. By Davin EvUGENE SMITH (Teachers College). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. vi + 93. 


Arithmetic grows—just like a tree! And it is still growing! It sends out 
branches of various kinds; some become strong and of great length, others wither. 
Some bear good fruit, others poor. Movements, wise and foolish, that have made 
arithmetic what it is to-day; what the psychologist knows about arithmetic; the 
big experiments in the teaching of arithmetic—these furnish many pages of inter- 
esting discussion in this little volume. Then there is a most practical section on 
writing and printing a textbook in arithmetic. Read it before starting yours! 

H. A. W. 


Readings in General Psychology. By E. S. RopInsoON and FLORENCE RICHARDSON 
RoBINSON (University of Chicago). University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 
xvi + 674. Price, $4.50. 


This is a collection of readings for the student in general psychology, designed 
to take the place of the library reserve shelf. It has the advantage of giving in a 
single volume “an ample and representative supply of reading materials.” The 
selections are, as a rule, well chosen, and they are not beyond the grasp of the 
usual sophomore student beginning work in psychology. The book may be used 
either as supplementary to a textbook or as a text itself. Problem exercises fol- 
low most of the divisions of the chapters. J. P. 


Experiments in Psychology. By W.S. Foster (University of Minnesota). New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. x + 309. 

This is an outline of experiments, particularly arranged for the elementary 
course in experimental psychology as given in the University of Minnesota. Part 
I includes an introductory chapter, general instructions on experimentation, and 
exercises in statistical procedure. In Part II are given detailed directions for 
experiments, with precautions and warnings, questions and references. There are 
outlined twenty-two experiments, all well known to psychologists, covering nearly 
as many subjects. The book is a valuable aid to teachers giving an elementary 
course in experiments. 


Intelligence Testing, Methods and Results. By RuDOLPH PINTNER (Teachers Col- 

lege). New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. vii + 406. 

Following a brief historical sketch of intelligence testing, this book describes 
most of the available mental tests, and then gives results of the application of 
intelligence tests to the feeble-minded, the superior child, the soldier, the school 
child, the college student, the delinquent, the dependent, the deaf, the blind, the 
negro, the foreign-born, and the employee, each of these receiving attention in a 
special chapter. A final chapter is given to the inheritance of intelligence. 


if 
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Public Opinion in Peace and War. By A. L. Lowe. (Harvard University). 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1923. Pp. xi + 303. 


This book is the substance of the Godwin lectures by President Lowell at the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, given during last April, and is the result of reflec- 
tions aroused by a visit to England in 1920. Opinion is defined as “the accept- 
ance of one among two or more inconsistent views which are capable of being 
accepted by a rational mind as true.” If only one view can be logically accepted, 
it is not an opinion, but the result of a demonstration. Causes of individual opin- 
ions are due to different evaluations of evidence, to different runs of attention, to 
emotional factors, etc. The ease of forming an opinion is inversely proportional 
to the number of alternatives. The formation of collective opinion is even more 
dependent on the limitation of alternatives, confusion usually resulting when more 
than two alternatives are present. Intelligent decisions of large bodies of men 
demand simple alternatives, such as Yes or No. Interesting applications are made 
to the political parties of various republics, both in times of peace and in war, and 
to political progress in different countries. ap 


A Study of American Intelligence. By Cart C. BRIGHAM (Princeton University). 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1923. Pp. xxv + 210. 


This is a description of the intelligence tests given in the army and a study of 
the results of the principal samplings in particular, especially as they bear on the 
intelligence of various races and sub-races and nationality groups found in the 
recruits for the army. The author concludes that “the average intelligence of 
our immigrants is declining” and that the immigrant representatives of the Alpine 
and Mediterranean races are intellectually inferior to those of the Nordic race. 
It is shown also that the former races have increased in the last thirty or forty 
years at the expense of the latter race in the total immigration. me of 


The Jungle Book. The Second Jungle Book. Captains Courageous. By Rup- 


YARD KIPLING. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. “School 
Edition.” 


Three attractive volumes of indispensable classics, printed on excellent paper 


and with clear impressions of the original illustrations. A standard purchase for 
school libraries. 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1920. 


There are three excellent modern spelling books, constructed sanely on a scien- 
tific basis regarding the words presented and their distribution among the grades. 


This is one of the three. It deserves about one-third of the adoptions made by 
up-to-date schools. 


Workaday English. By STELLA STEWART CENTER. New York: Century Co., 1923. 


A book aimed particularly at “part-time schools and the social adjustment of 
wage-earning boys and girls,” but suitable for wide use in public schools in non- 
literary environments. It presents stimulatingly letter writing, reading for pleas- 
ure, formal English, and language in work and play. It endeavors skillfully to 
touch every child’s interests somewhere, and if possible at many points, and to lift 
his taste to higher standards. For about junior high-school age. 
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How to Teach Phonics. By Mary L. DovuGHERTY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923. Price, $1.20. 


A thoughtful, well-balanced little book, avoiding extreme and partial state- 
ments. Helpful. 


The Green Gate to the Sea. By ETHEL C. Brown. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1924. 176 pp., illustrated. 


A clever informational reader, leading the child to associate in imagination with 
interesting crabs, shells, and other inhabitants of the seashore. 


Schutte Scale for Rating Teachers. By T. H. Schutte (Northern Arizona Nor- 
mal School). Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. Price, package of 25, 
$1 net. 


Household Mechanics. By Eart L. BepELL. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press, 
1923. 32 loose lesson sheets. Price, 55 cents. 


Elementary Electricity. By G. A. WitLouGHBy and K. G. Smiru. Peoria, IIL: 
Manual Arts Press, 1923. 24 loose lesson sheets. Price, 45 cents. 


The Road Away from Revolution. By Wooprow WILson. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1923. Pp. 13. 


A beautiful reprint from the Atlantic Monthly, August, 1923. 


Why Pay Teachers Such Good Salaries? By THomas E. SANDERS. Racine, Wis.: 
The author, 1923. Pp. 16. Pamphlet. Price, 10 cents; $3 per 100. 


Every teacher’s ambition isa class 
brimming with enthusiasm—devoted to 
the school and to theirstudies. Anocca- 
sional break of social activities into the 
daily routine is a wonderful stimulant— 
the dull student will wake up and the 
studious will forget their books for the 
moment. 


THE BUSINESS 
MANAGER’S AD. 


At the N. E. A. meeting in 


PHUNOLOGY 


BY E. O. HARBIN 


This is the time of the year when 
“spring fever’’ is so prevalent. The 
New Phunology contains over a thou- 
sand nouvel games—‘‘get-acquainted”’ 
stunts, playground games and races, ban- 
quet plans, ali classified for easy refer- 
ence—that will solve your soutien of 
keeping the class awake. 


Cloth, 443 pages; $1.50, postpaid 


LAMAR & BARTON, Publishers 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


Dallas, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago a few weeks ago, we met 
and talked with most of our ad- 
vertisers. 


We saw their books and other 
school materials. 


They are real folks; they are 
anxious to serve you. They carry 
the best of their line. 


When in need, write to them. 
Be sure to mention the Journal. 


OUR “HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS The University of Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Bennett’s Psychology and Self- 


Development certainly seems to me one 

Is built to meet a special service— of the most practical and clearest pres- 
not to meet a price entations of psychology ina rather ele- 
mentary way that I have ever seen. 
DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? It is a book that will be of great help in 
reading circles and in college classes 
That your blackboard trouble where there has not been a great deal 


might not be blackboard trouble, of previous study. 
but crayon trouble? W. L. PRINCE 


Dean of Richmond College 
Try ‘‘Hygieia’’ Dustless and 
you will have no more trouble PSYCHOLOGY AND 


with your blackboards. SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Insist on our products—they 
are the best. By Henry Eastman Bennett 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY Ginn and Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO New YORK 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Est. 1835 Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


GEOGRAPHY SCIENCE? 


If it is, should it be taught as such, or should pupils memorize a multitude of 
facts about a multitude of topics and recite them from memory? 

Ridgley’s books for the elementary school treat geography as a science. Begin- 
ning in the home community, the child is led through interesting lessons to work 
out the fundamental problems in geography for himself. 

The everyday phenomena of his own neighborhood come to have a meaning to 
him. He learns something about the sources from which food and materials of cloth- 
ing and building come, how dependent men are upon each other for the necessities 
of life, and the relation of the earth to plant and animal life. 

These are books in which the pupil writes down the results of his investigations 
and in which he mounts pictures clipped from various sources, to illustrate the 
facts he has learned. 


What do children think of this study? They like it and become so interested in 
the work that the enthusiasm carries over into their other studies. 


Write us for particulars about these new geographies and put interest into the geography hour. 
Ask us about our “Geographic Regions” series and ‘Course of Study for Normal Schools.” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers Normal, Illinois 


+ 


HOW TO MAKE A CURRICULUM By Franklin Bobbitt 


This book will give superintendents, principals, teachers, and all students of 
education the large view of education—its objectives and ways of achieving the 
desired results. The book embodies the plan of approach to the problems of cur- é 
riculum improvement that was employed recently by the author in Los Angeles. { 
It shows the immediate improvement that may be harmoniously effected in a 1 
course of study; but the emphasis is upon the ultimate goal of education for life, 
to which our American schools are directed. $1.80 


ELEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 8 Lawrence A. Averill 


Elements of Educational Psychology is especially designed as a textbook for 
teachers who have had a general introductory course in psychology. Such topics 
as easily lend themselves to the purpose have been subjected to experimentation, 
the technique of which has been kept as simple as possible. There are copious 
illustrations and examples, and a minimum of carefully selected references, the 
study of which as indicated after each lesson will provide the student with an ex- 
cellent background of educational psychology of the practical sort. The book is i 
planned to cover a full semester course. Riverside Textbooks in Education. $2.15 | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Tlew Words, Tlew Words r 


thousands of them spelled. 
A Typewriting Program 


with Service 


Gregg typewriting service is more than a 
book —it is a complete, scientific, and modern 
program that includes: 


1, Five basic ‘Rational’ texts, adapted to every type 
of course or school 
2. Supplementary books 
a) Typewriting Speed Studies, by Hakes 
(b) Seven Speed Secrets, by Smith end Wiese 
|. Monographs on the teaching of typewriting 
Extension courses 
. Copyholders for typewriting books 
. Students’ Record Cards 
- Rational Rhythm Phonograph Records 
(A set of 6 discs, containing 12 records) 
8. A system of prizes and awards 
9. A complete service headed by expert writers and 
teachers 


The Gregg typewriting program also includes 
Adams’ 


Junior Typewriting 
the only typewriting book written from the non-vocational 
viewpoint for junior high schools. 


Check the books or branches of the service'in which you 
are interested, write your name and address on the margin 
4S? po and send it to our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Write for a sample of 
Words, specimen of Regular and New 


@. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Maes., U.S.A. 


T 
| 
dere are @ bes 
a few samples 
é agrimotor abreaction 
hot pursuit rotogravure 
Air Council mystery ship 
mudgun soviet megabar 
Ruthene askari irredenta 
paravane cyper shoneen 
Flag Day __sippio Esthonia 
Red Star sterol S.P. boat 
capital ship junior college 
Blue Cross camp-fire girl 
overhead aerial cascade 
Is this Storehouse 
of Information 
Serving ; 
You? o/ 
407,000 words & phrases 


THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH STATES ADOPT 
THE CHILD'S WORLD READERS FOR BASAL USE 

Florida and Georgia are added 
to the list of ten states now using 


the Child’s World Readers under 
basal adoption. 


Adopted for Basal Use in: 


Alabama North Carolina 
Arkansas South Carolina 
Florida Tennessee 
Georgia Texas 
Mississippi Virginia 
Oklahoma West Virginia 


District of Columbia 


These readers are the children’s 
own books. The stories are new 
and fresh; they touch everyday 
life and reach the hearts of chil- 
dren. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 
National Children’s Welfare Association 


A Three-Book Series 


Teaching health not merely for 
the child to know, but for him 
to live. 

Health does not depend on 
knowledge, but on habits. 
Habits arise from knowing, but 
grow strong by doing. 

Knowing and doing are easier 
and surer when the child’s inter- 
est is caught and imagination is 
beguiled. 

It is the ingenuity and com- 
pleteness with which these prin- 
ciples are applied that make the 
HAVILAND PHYSIOLOGIES 
the one most modern course. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 


MODERN METHODS AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM 
BY 
CLAUDE A. PHILLIPS, PH.D. 


This volume states as concisely as practicable the objectives of elementary edu- 
cation, treating each of the usual subjects in a chapter, and points out concretely 
how these objectives may be realized. It brings together for those who have not 
had the opportunity of keeping up with the educational progress made through 
many investigations most of the recent contributions that help to solve the prob- 
lem of better elementary instruction. In fact, from this book alone the teacher 
will become familiar with the best thought on this subject. The view, however, is 
widened from a mere treatment of the subject-matter and classroom method of 
various studies by a consideration of the problems of social civics and of the neces- 
sity of moral instruction for the student. The book will prove valuable also to the 
teacher who is already in the classroom and who wishes to improve her work by 
becoming familiar with the best thought in the field of elementary otnantion. We 
invite you to write to us for further information about this book. 


8vo0 890 pages Price, $2.00 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York i 


Chicago 


Maps to Fit All Budgets 


Rand McNally & Company publishes 
six series of high- le wall maps to suit 
all classroom needs and conditions. 

GOopE SERIES 
Political and Physical 
WESTERMANN SERIES 
Classical and Historical 

These series of ma abicnnn the most 
exacting standards o my, legibil- 
ity, appearance, and are 
constantly revised and re-edited. 
map is hand mounted on cloth. 

COLUMBIA SERIES 
Political and Physical 
UNIVERSAL SERIES 


If you must secure the greatest num- 
ber of maps with alimited fund, we rec- 
ommend one of these-series. Saving in 
processes of manufacture makes it pos- 
sible to offer these maps at low prices. 


The FOSTER HISTORICAL SERIES 
contains 34 maps mounted on a tri 
It is invaluable for United States hi 
tory classes in the grade schools. 


Send for descriptive booklets 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Goode’s School Atlas 


Chicago (Dept. C-125) New York 


THE 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


is in use in 


4500 school systems in the United 
States 


Nine States—basal in California, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nevada, Or- 
egon, Utah, and Kentucky; co-bas- 
al in Virginia and North Carolina 


Islands—basal adop- 
tion for five years 


THE KING OF THE CASTLES 


A three-act operetta for Junior Hi 
Schools employing music from Books 
Three and Four, PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
SERIES. Libretto and arrangement of 
the music by MRS. A. L. BECK, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Franciscs 


A SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR 


School Art Materials 
Miscellaneous School Supplies 
Kindergarten Materials 


PUBLISHERS OF 


PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 


Write our nearest office for 
Catalog or for prices 


WE WILL TREAT You RIGHT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
(J. L. Lone, President ; Class ’82) 
1516 S. Wabash Ave, Box 1143 
Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


trea 
RIGHT basis we solicit your 
account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 


| 

The BEST! That's our motto—to 

Me ; do everything that we do for you Him 
RIGHT. Any transaction that you 7m 
y may have with this concern, you can 7m 
= know that you will get a square deal Tim 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges TE 


ign n of Quality IWELC 
SERVICE 
Welch, ch Manufacturing 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offers a great variety of courses for students studying for the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, or Doctor’s Degree, as well as special work for mature, unclas- 
sified students. Our second dormitory is now almost complete, and work 
is going forward on our half-million-dollar demonstration school. We 


are increasing our plant, our equipment, and our faculty as rapidly as 
possible, so that we may better train you to serve. 


May we have the pleasure of sending you our catalogues? 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 9—July 19; Second Term, July 21—August 28 


C 

Write for Bulle Lineman’ Testing instrument Welch Pri 

CAS of Service 
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Buy $1,000 regular 
Monthly Payments— 


under the Caldwell plan, and use the rest of 


salary with an easy conscience. 


Table Showing Amount 


to be Paid Each Month 
to Buy $1,000 
Per Month 
To buy $1,000 
$80.26 
To buy $1,000 
$38.85 
To buy $1,000 
$24.94 
To buy $1,000 
$18.04 
To buy $1,000 
$13.92 


We Banks 
on the South 


CALDWE": & CO. 


Nasnwille 


FOR YOU WILL KNOW that you have put son 
thing away in a permanent investment. You wim 
not come to the end of the month—year in age 
year out—empty-handed. 


One thousand dollars can be bought if you wan 
it—for the wife—for the kiddies—when they neg 
it. It will pay you $35 every six months and will: 
be there, $1,000 strong, against any emergency. 7 


Buying $1,000 under the Caldwell plan is with 
the means of everyone. It is just a matter of making 
a fixed payment each month, helped along material 
by the 7 per cent compound interest which eagiy 
payment begins immediately to earn. | 


Safety of your money, both while you are paying 
and after the $1,000 is yours, is assured by ti 
sound Caldwell First Mortgage Bond in which your: 
money is placed. 4 


Write or telephone for our new booklet of 
“Accumulation Tables,’”’ showing 
how to buy $1,000. 


San hers 
Investment Bonds 


138 Union Street Nashville. Tennedil 
Telephone Main 5500 


Knoxville Chattanooga Birmingham New 
New York Chicago Detroit St.Louis. Cincinnati 
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